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Introduction 



One of the primary goals of the National Institute of Education and the 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) is the transform the information 
found in the ERIC system into a format that will be useful to the classroom teacher, 
the administrator, and the curriculum developer. Such is the goal of this bibliography, 
which brings together titles and descriptions (abstracts) of useful and informative 
reading documents that were indexed into the ERIC system during the years from 1966 
to 1974. 

Using the descriptors Reading, Reading Research, and Reading Instruction, a 
computer search was made of the ERIC data base. Of the 5000 documents that were 
obtained through the search, 3000 entries were in the system at Level I or Level 
II, that is, were available on microfiche or in hard copy,.' photographically 
reproduced, paper booklet. Each of these 3000 entries was considered for inclusion 
in the bibliography. 

To aid in the selection of items for the bibliography, nine criteria were 
developed : 

1. The study contributes to the profession through the use of constructive 
research procedures. 

2. The information adds to current understanding of the reading process. 

3. The document helps the teacher with realistic s^uggestions for classroom 
practices . 

4. The study indicates trends for the teaching of reading; organizational 
patterns; methodology; and/or materials. 

5. The do. ^ t: helps teachers to apply theories of learning to the teaching 
of reading. 

6. The study clarifies the relationship of reading to other disciplines, 
such as linguistics and psychology. 

7. The study leads to understanding special problem areas in teaching reading. 

8. The document helps teachers to build curriculum or gives guidance in planning 
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lessons . 

9. The document will help readers to understand the state of the profession 
or the professionalism in the teaching of reading. 

The criteria were reviewed and refined by Robert Emans, University of Maryland; 
Robert Bennett, San Diego (California) School District; Richard Hodges, University 
of Chicago; William Powell, University of Florida at Gainesville; Charles Neff, 
Xavier University; and Joanne Olsen, University of Houston. 

Tn order to be included in the bibliography, a document had to meet at least 
four of the nine criteria. Of the 3000 documents evaluated, 1596 were able to 
satisfy the requirements and were included. Tnis section of the bibliography. 
Teacher Education, has 109 entries. Other categories are: 

1. Reading Process (280 entries) 

2. Methods in Teaching Reading (190 entries) 

3. Reading Readiness (131 entries) 

4. Reading Difficulties (115 entries) 

5. Reading Materials (245 .entries) 

6. Adult Education (201 entries) 

7. Tests and Evaluation (231 entries) 

8. Reading in the Content Area (94 entries) 

Subcategories vere organized within each major category, and items were put into 
alphabetical order by author. Entries were then given numbers consecutive throughoi^^ 
the nine separate sections, and an author index and a subject index were prepared 
for each section^ The subject indexes were prepared using the f:'ve major descriptor^ 
which were assigned to each document ^^7hen it was indexed into the ERIC system. In 
both the author and the subject indexes, each item is identified by its ED (ERIC DoC^ 
number and by the consecutive nur.jer assigned to it in the bibliography. 

Two other bibliographies are available which reading educators may find useful 
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Preservice Teacher Education 



1488. The Changing Role of the Language Arts Teacher . Wayne, Mich.: Report 
of the Annual English Conference of the Metropolitan Detroit Bureau of 
School Studies, 1968, 37p. [ED 033 101] 

In this collection of papers, a number of educational innovations of 
recent years are applied to the language arts curriculum. Section One, 
compiled by recorders in conference study groups, examines (1) new 
materials and methods which are relevant for today* s English teacher, 

(2) research findings and their implications for the classroom teacher, 

(3) such organizational patterns as modular scheduling applied to new 
instructional approaches, (4) the problems of providing suitable 
materials, techniques, and procedures to help the reluctant reader, 
and (5) the various roles of the teacher, the administrator, and the 
government in innovating and stimulating creativity and curriculum re- 
form. Section Two is an address by Thomas P. Ryan, "The Language Arts 
Teacher in 1970." Ryan describes a future educational environment as 
including individualization of instruction and learning activity 
"packages," reorganization of schools and environmental management, 
massive curriculum reforms, and inservice workshops for the profess- 
ional staffs of public schools. 

1489. Chase, Naomi C. The Language Arts Preparation of Elem entary School 
Teachers. Address presented at the Annual Meeting of The Minnesota Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, April 27, 1963, 8p. [ED 028 172] 

A national survey of eighty universities was made to determine their 
course offerings designed to prepare elementary-school English teachers 
to teach listening, speaking, reading, and writing. Survey questions 
asked whether or not the universities presently required certain specific 
courses in liberal arts and in education, as well as whether or not such 
courses should be required. Liberal arts courses surveyed were foreign 
language; education courses were the sociological and psychological 
bases of teaching, observation of children in schools, methods of teach- 
ing reading and language, children's literature, and student teaching. 
Results indicated that colleges required insufficient liberal arts work 
to back up the professional courses required. (Tables presenting data 
from the survey and a list of universities surveyed are included.) 

1490. Dulin, Kenneth L. Preservicfe Training in Reading for the Seconda ry-Level 
Classroom Teacher . Paper presented at the Meeting of the International 
Reading Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey, April 19-23, 1971, lOp. 
[ED 053 876] 

Since every teacher is a teacher of reading, several skills and under- 
standings should be a part of every beginning content teacher's pre- 
service training. A secondary teacher's reading background should include 
a knowledge of a general theory of reading, an overview of basic reading 
skills, training in book-reading skills, training in the psychology of 
study, an understanding of the role of rate in reading, an understanding 
of corrective and remedial reading, training in the selection of materials, 
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and training in the skills of classroom questioning. The mastery of these 
skills will enable the teacher to incorporate reading instruction in the 
program as a tool to help reach her instructional goals. 

1491. Fernandez, Thomas L. A Proposed Course in Oral Interpretation for Prospec- 
tive Secondary School English Teachers. I nterim Report. Urbana, 111.: 
Illinois State-Wide Curriculum Study Center in the Preparation of Secondary 
English Teachers (ISCPET), 1969, 35p. [ED 029 900] 

Based on the assumption that skill in oral interpretation is essential to 
effective teaching of high school English, this study sought to describe 
a one-term course in oral interpretation that would be most compatible with 
the needs of the prospective secondary school English teacher. Therefore, 
a conference of speech and English educators (ISCPET Oral Interpretation 
Curriculum Study Conference, Monmouth College, Illinois, July 24-28, 
1968) was called to consider the development of such a course. The recom- 
mendations from this conference included a statement of objectives, 
suggestions for content, recommendations for methods, and a selected 
bibliography. The proposed course syllabus was tested at three colleges 
and universities and was found to be suitable for the study of oral 
interpretation. The recommended course can be either adopted entirely 
by universities and colleges or partially adapted to existing courses 
or to individual needs. On the basis of the conference and the use of the 
syllabus, oral interpretation appears to be a valuable part of the pre- 
paratory curriculum for prospective secondary school English teachers, 
(see also ED 016 657 for the report of a related study.) 

1492. Getz, Howard G. ; Kennedy, Larry D. Competency-Based Reading Preparation for 
Secondary Teachers . Paper presented at the Annual Convention of the Inter- 
national Reading Association, Detroit, May 10-13, 1972, lOp. [ED 063 577] 

The reading preparation program at Illinois State University represents a 
fundamental shift in the instructional focus for presarvice preparation of 
secondary level teachers. The competency-based program in reading is largely 
self-directed and self-paced. Large groups of students are assigned to an 
instructional team, and the faculty provide non-required classes on a rotat- 
ing basis four days a week and are available for individual instruction. 
Eighteen learning packages contain (1) instructional objectives which state 
behaviorally what is expected of the student, (2) questions to be answered 
to guide the student through learning activities, (3) required learning 
activities which consist of readings, audiovisual materials, and exercises 
to help the student reach the instructional objectives, (4) optional 
difficulty with required materials, and (5) evaluation materials such as 
objective tests and other exercises for evaluating the students* progress. 
One unique: feature of the program is the Learning Lab, in which a student 
listens to taped learning material at a rate he controls. Success or non- 
success in the program is based upon the individual attainment of profic- 
iency over specified instructional objectives. 

1493. Kay, Evelyn P. The Role of the Para-Professional in the Reading Program . 
Paper presented at the Maryland Reading Institute, Silver Spring, Md., 
October 2-4, 1968, 12p. [ED 037 331. Available in Position Papers in 
Reading, Louise F. Waynant, ed., from the University of Maryland, College 
of Education. ] 
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School systems are continually initiating programs designed to upgrade 
classroom teaching. But how can the classroom teacher be successfully 
flexible, ingenious, and creative in using the various methods devised, 
when the number of students in the classrooms continiaes to grow? The 
teachers need help, The assistance of paraprofessionals to work as a 
team with the classroom teacher in the reading program is the best 
help. The paraprofessionals would give teachers more time for creative 
activities and for self-improvement. Qualifications and training sug- 
gestions for such paraprofessionals are prescribed, along with 28 
functions they should perform. Some of the benefits paraprofessionals 
have provided for children and for classroom teachers are enumerated?* 
and references are included. 

1494. Mary Cons tan tine. Sr., S.S.J. An Experimental Study of the Development 
of Critical Thinking Skills of High School English Teachers Enrolled 

in a Methods Course. Interim Report . Urbana, 111.: Illinois State-Wide 
Curriculum Study Center in the Preparation of Secondary English Teachers 
(ISCPET), 1968, 32p. [ED 019 287] 

A study at Loyola University (Chicago), sponsored by (ISCPET) tested the 
hypothesis that persons aspiring to become teachers of English in high 
school can be alerted and trained in some of the varied, specific, separ- 
able, and measurable skills which are needed for critical thinking and 
which are relevant to a high school English program, and that this 
training should have an effect upon the teachers* abilities to think 
critically. Both an experimental group (Fall 1965) and a control group 
(Winter 1966) were exposed to the usual content of the English methods 
course, except that the experimental feroup re^^aived instruction relative 
to critical thinking. This latter group axso studied the operations of 
the mind as defined by Guilford, the need for a "cognitive" rather than 
a "stimulus-response" bias in teaching, and possible methods used within 
a high school English program to develop skills of critical thinking. The 
program was evaluated by pretests and post-tests using the Watson-Glaser 
Critical Thinking Appraisal, and an adaptation of the Dressel-Mayhew Test. 
The differences in performance of the experimental over the control group 
were positive but statistically nonsignitifant . Position papers and 
questionnaires completed by students in both groups revealed that those ^ 
exposed to the experimental program had become more aware and appreciative 
of the value of teaching for critical thinking than had students in the 
control group. 

1495. Morgan, Lorraine. A Model of Pre-Service Education of Elementary Reading 
Teachers. Paper presented at the International Reading Association Con- 
ference, Anaheim, California, May 6-9, 1970, lip. [ED 041 712] 

A six-phase preparation program, with two additional courses optional, 
that leads to recommendation for certification of elementary reading 
teachers is described. The program begins with freshm».in, and allows 
the students to experience the elements of choice, responsibility, in- 
dividualization, self-awareness, social awareness, an:, communication in 
the six phases which incorporate the four years of undi-rgraduate training. 
The author feels that a concentrated effort should be made at the pre- 
service education level instead of at the graduate level or through in- 
service programs. References are included. 
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1496. Roberts, Dodd E. A Modest Proposal — 1972 Edition. Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the International Reading Association, Detroit, May 
10-13, 1972, 8p. [ED 063 078J 

A course in teaching reading designed for prospective English teachers 
is described. The first activity of the course is a study of statistics 
concerning reading achievement on local, state, and national levels. Stu- 
dents in the course are urged to visit their own high schools or local 
schools as individual projects for studying reading achievement and read- 
ing programs. Based on their research, students discuss rationales for 
reading programs and, ultimately, the nature of the reading process. 
Implications of these discussions for English teachers in the classroom 
are presented. Specific reading skills such as word perception, literal 
comprehension, and inferential comprehension are discussed. Evaluation 
and diagnosis of reading ability and material selection for teaching 
reading are studied in individual projects. Preparation of lessons enable 
students to see how content and process can be integrated in the class- 
room. Other topics of discussion include reading flexibility, materials, 
machines, readability, testing, retardation and remediation, and organ- 
ization. The course was taught using a contract system which enabled 
students to determine at the beginning what grade they would work for 
and what projects the would complete. References are included. 

1497. Shore, Jack L. Preservice Experiences and Teaching Responsibilities for 
Specialists in Reading . Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
International Reading Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey, April 
19-23, 1971, 5p. [ED 052 910] 

An informal survey in nineteen public elementary schools in Seattle, 
Washington, revealed what teachers and principals feel should be the 
basic preservice experiences and teaching responsibilities of reading 
specialists. Reading specialists should be able to answer positively 
the following questions and their implied subques tions : (1) How well 
do they relate to people? (2) How well-informed are they about how 
children learn? (3) How well do they understand the language that child-* 
ren bring to school? (4) How well can they teach the many tools of 
communication? (5) How well do they appraise children? (6) How well do 
they know and use many approaches to reading? (7) How well do they know 
how to develop independent reading? and (8) How well do they know what 
children are reading? There is little need for specialists to serve as 
clinicians in a clinical setting in an elementary school. Rather, read- 
ing specialists should be able to operate with whatever space, materials, 
and equipment are available within the monetary limits of the system 
within which they work. And finally, reading specialists should be will- 
ing to do anything short of immorality to teach children the tools they 
need to get through our system as it is set up. 

1498. Viall, William P.; and others. English Teacher Preparation Study. Guide- 
l ines for the Preparation of Teachers of English . New York: Modern 
Language Association of America (MLA) ; Nashville, Tenn. : National 
Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification 
(NASDSE); Urbana, 111.: National Council of Teachers of English (NCTE), 
1967. [ED 014 479. Document not available from EDRS] 
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Guidelines for the preparation of teachers or English in both the second- 
ary and elementary schools were formulated from the English Teacher Pre- 
paration Study, conducted jointly by MLA, NASDSE, and NCTE. Not intended 
as rules for certification, the guidelines attempt to identify and empha- 
size Che teacher competence that should be developed by a satisfactory 
program in English teacher preparation. This preparation should include 
(1) a balanced study of language, literature, and composition above the 
level of freshman English, (2) supervised English teaching and instruction 
in English methods, including the teaching of reading, and (3) a fifth 
year of study, largely in English and English Education courses. The 
undergraduate preparation of the secondary teacher should constitute a 
major in English. In addition, the teacher of English on any level should 
have personal qualities which will contribute to his success as a class- 
room teacher, a broad background in the liberal arts and sciences, skill 
in listening, speaking, reading, and writing, and an understanding of a 
\<r±de body of literature, of the nature of language and rhetoric, and of 
the relationship of child and adolescent development to the teaching of 
English. This document appeared in College English 29 (October, 1967), 
English Journal 56 (September , 1967), and Elementary English 44 (October, 
1967). 



Teacher Education Inservice • ' . * 

1499. Aaron, Ira E.; and others. C^onducting Jase^^ 

R^adin^ Ai^^-s ^Serles,j_Np._l. Newark, Del.:^ Taternational Reading Asso- 
ciation, 1965 /53p. [ED 023 561. Not available from EDRS. Available 
only from International Reading Associatic^n ($1.75 to members, $2.00 
to nonmembers)] :; 

Needs, goals, and characteristics of inservice programs in reading are 
discussed. Careful planning and organizing ar€? emphasized, roles of 
•various participants are outlined, and suggested criteria for evaluating 
. the program are discussed. / discussion of survey forms for itiservice 
work in reading suggests areas of application, and sample survey forms 
are included. E?:amples of a variety of iuservice programs in reading 
give a cross-sectional view of successful and not-so-successful programs 
with critical comments listing merits and weaknessess. 

1500. Berck, Lee Feiman. The_Relative Effectiveness of Two Methods of Inser- 
vice _EdAicatian^e^ Ed.D. Dissertation, Hofstra University, 1971, 
leSp. [ED 067 635. Not available from EDRS. Available from University 
Microfilms (Ordler No. 72-10, 846)] 

The relative effectiveness of two methods of inservice education in 
reading was tested in order to provide guidelines for future organization 
and implementation of inservice courses. The methods tested were in-service 
education in reading emphasizing participation under both supervision 
and lecture-discussion (P-S), and inservice education in reading empha- 
sizing a lecture^discussion format alone (L-D), the format_for the P-S 
group consisted of nine sessions of lecture-discussion and six sessions 
of participation with children under the supervision of the chief invest- 
igator or an assistant. Opportunity for self-analysi6 and feedback was 
provided by the use of videotape. The format for the L-D group consisted 
of fifteen sessions of lecture-discussion alone. In addition, the teachers 
in this group were scheduled to video-tape a lesson of their choice on 
six separate occasions within the period in which the course was given. 
Ri^sults of this study seem to indicate that classroom practice is influenced 
not so much by inservice education in general as by specific components, 
such as involvement by means of high experience impact activities and 
immediate feedback. 

1501. Bernstein, Margery R. Umbrella f or Reading: Evaluation "^f Inservi ce 

E ducation on Readin g. New York: Mamaroneck Public Schools, 1972, 32p. 
[ED 064 688] 

Primary Teachers, aides, and volunteers participated in a inservice 
training program based on prerequisites of reading, teaching materials 
and techniques, diagnostic tests of reading skills, beginning reading, 
and developing comprehension. Evaluative procedure i included: (1) a 
pretest and posttest on factual content, (2) showing videotape of a 
diagnostic study and selecting five areas in need of remediation from 
a list of ten, (3) from a list of 25 items that best suited the child 
described, (4) computing readability, (5) preparing a case study, (6) 
administering pre and post attitude and interest inventories, and 
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(7) reports on aides and volunteers, Tt was concluded that the program 
was successful in achieving objectives related to knowing prerequisites 
for a reading task, using diagnostic tests and assessing reading diffi- 
culties, selecting appropriate methods and mat<?rials for a given child, 
judging the difficulty of a passage, and helping aides and volunteers 
work effectively with children. The program did not result in measurable 
changes in children attitude toward reading; however, the objectives for 
aides and volunteers were achieved. (Appendices are included for pro- 
cedure, methods, and materials used.) 

1502. Carlson, Thorsten R. Current Administrative Problems in Read ing- 
Highlights of the 19 67 Pre-Co nven t ion Institutes . Newark, Del.: Inter- 
national Reading Association, 1968, 38p . [ED 027 159. Not available 
from HDRS. Available from International Reading Association ($1.50 to 
members, $1.75 to nonmembers] 

Five papers concerning administrative problems in reading discuss admini- 
strative innovation, reading research, inservice education, and program 
funding. Forces promoting innovation include the federal government, 
inf'ustry, and education research, the force which is seen as the basis 
for progress in educati^.n. Learning resource centers, administrative 
recognition of teaching success, and in-class research are among the 
eight recommendations included for inservice education. Team enrollment, 
for both first-grade teacher and school principal, in college reading 
courses is also emphasized as a means of providing inservice opportunities 
tor both to develop and implement improved reading prograns, ESFj\/Title T, 
Tir, and TV and NDEA/Title XI grants are noted as major sources of program 
funding, and current programs are described. 

1503. Connor, vJohn vJ. Supplementary Ed ucation Center. Paper presented at 
International Reading Association Conference, Boston, April 24-27, 1968, 
14p. [ED 026 213] 

The Supplementary Education Center of Worcester, Massachusetts, A Title 
III project, i5 a reading clinic designed to help seriously retarded 
readers. Its objectives are to provide a systematic diagnostic system, 
an individualized instructional program, a continuing evaluation of 
reading and instructional materials, and a training ground for classroom 
teachers. The diagnostic information utilized includes case history 
data > physical and emotional data, general and potential capacity levels, 
and present achievement levels for each child. Referral conferences 
included the principal, the classroom teacher, the remedial reading 
teacher, and two reading clinic teachers. Individualized instruction 
is provided for 30 to 40 minutes, fx>iir times weekly. There is continuous 
e/rluation of materials. One-wee Inservice teacher training familiarizes 
cias^^>room teachers with the diagnoscic and remedial techniques used. 
Sii\::ai the center's beginning in October 1967, 26 children from grades 2 
^ have been enrolled. Sixteen have been dismissed as no longer in need 
Lif specialized help. References are listed. 

1504. Dolan, Sister Mary Edward. ^^^^^^-^ Fell ow sh ip and Institute 
Pro k^rams in Readin g. Paper presented at International Reading Association 
CoTlference, Boston, April 24-27, 1968, 19p. [ED 026 212] 
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The basic components of National Defense Education Act (tTDE/ ) institutes 
and experienced teacher fellowship programs in reading are discussed, 
and their contributions to the teaching of reading are evaluated. Their 
curricula center around core reading courses, substantive content, and 
supervised experiences with children. Working with the programs are 
instructional and supervisory staff, teachers, scholars, and reading 
specialists who are selected on the basis of their potential contribu- 
tions to the program. Constant evaluation is maintained. Specific 
programs are described in detail, and evaluation findings are noted. 
It is concluded that such programs are valuable as:-;ests to the teaching 
of reading. Tt is proposed that they be pilot programs for future 
graduate references and charts of specific evaluation data are included. 

1503. Douglas, Wallace; and others. Thg English_P^rofiram , K-12: The Tree an d 

It s Roots . Hartford, Conn.: Connecticut Council of Teacher of English.; 
Urbana, Til.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1967, 64p. [ED 
061 207. Not available froir EDRS. Available from National Council of 
Teachers of English, Stock Nc . 02151: $1.00] 

Paper delivered at a four-day study session on the English Language Arts 
Curriculum, K-12, _n Connecticut schools are presented in this bulletin. 
The focus of the studv was (1) the current status of English and reading 
programs and recommendations for their improvement, and (2) suggestions 
for the improvement of a preliminary draft of a new state publication 
that contained suggested guide, Ines for the development of K-12 English 
language arts curricula. The papers discuss five aspects of the curri- 
culum: the totcil program, language study, skills development, written 
composition, £»nd li tc'Tature . 

1506. Dunkeld, Colin C. The Por tla nd Project: An In-S ervice Training Program 
in the Teaching of ReadjLn^. Paper presented at the Annual Convention 
of the International Reading Association, Detroit, May 10-13, 1972, 85p. 
[ED 063 591] 

The Portland Project, an inservice training program in the teaching of 
reading for teachers, parents, principals, and teacher aides, was a 
federally-funded joint effort of Portland State University and the 
Portland, Oregon, Public Schools. It provided for one day of released 
time per week for teachers of grades one through four in four disadvant- 
aged public schools. University classroom presentations, workshop 
activities, and independent assigrrnentr were combined with onsite school 
demonstations and supervision. All participants attended a two-week 
training session during August, 1970. Teachers subsequently made signi- 
ficant progress in achieving 51 of 68 knowledge objectives, and in 
achieving 6 of 11 classroom performance objectives. Parents made 
significant gains in attaining 12 of 13 knowledge objectives, while 
aides made significant progress in realizing 4 of 4 such objectives. 
However, sample measures of reading, writing and oral language performances 
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Ovatit Eugene Ele ments In an Adequate HlgftySchool Reading Improvement 
Program. Paper presented at t^e International Reading Association Con- 
fi^J^^. Kansas City, Mo,» April 30May 3, 1^69, lOp. [ED 034 653] 

The respective roles of remedial, correctlve^and developmental reading 
relative to the high school reading program are delineated. The follow- 
ing reasons for reluctance in introducing secondary reading programs are 
noted: (1) the shortage of trained people to organize the program, (2) 
the lack of adequate financing, (3) a limited view of the make-up of the 
reetding process, and (4) the reluctance of the secondary teacher to ac- 
cept the responsibility of developing readi^ skills within a content 
area. A checklist is provided for evaluating.-d secondary reading program, 
and a guide for planning such a program suggests involving interested 
staff members through the leadership of a person especially trained in 
reading. It also emphasizes the idea that if the necessary specific 
reading skills are to be taught, they must be taught by teachers who 
teach in the content fields. The reading specialist serves the important 
function of assisting in the insexrvice training of the content teachers, 
but the correction of reading problems requires a cooperative effort. 
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of the children whose teafchers and auxiliary personnel participated in 
the project revealed no significant gains or losses. Appendices include 
Scimple forms and various questionnaires utilized during the project. 

1508. T nsor vlce Te^acher Education Course : jreacliin 

An Evaluation Re por t . Durham: New Hampshire University, Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research and Testing Services, 1969, 108p. [ED 036 459] 

The television course, "Teaching Elementary School Reading," represents 
the third in c» series of inservice education programs developed and 
producted by the New Hampshire network to improve the professional 
knowledge and skills of teachers previously isolated by geographic 
barriers characteristic of the rural environment of northern New England. 
The information presented in this document, the extensive formal evalua- 
tion of the program, is organized according to the following five-fold 
format: (1) the biographical characteristics and professional expecta- 
tions of teacher-enrollees; (2) the assessment of targeted process 
information, including enrollee assessment of the fifteen-lesson instruc- 
tional series, generally, and the related television lessons, study guide,, 
regional work sessions, and classroom follow-up activities; (3) the change 
data represented by prepost instrument administration and statistical 
analysis of ongoing data input; (4) the result of a final "retrospective" 
course evaluation; and (5) a summary of the project effort vith emphasis 
on the implications of inservice teacher education courses for regional 
education, including recomirendations of plausible changes in design, 
documentation, production, and evaluative segments of the reading course. 
/Xmong the major needs underlined by the study is the need for a thorough 
reexamination of the underlying concept of inservice teacher education. 

1509. Eva 1 ua t i o n o f t he Communication Skil ls Centers Project, Spring S emeste r 
an d Su'nm)er"l 966r Detroit: Detroit Public Schools, 1967, AOp. [ED 016 
020] 

This report describes the 1965-66 activities of an Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act, Title I project which provides public and nonpublic 
school educationally disadvantaged pupils in grades 4 to 12 with special 
remedial reading services. As a part of this project, three 2-week summer 
workshops offered inservice training in remedial reading instruction. 
Data from the standardized reading tests which were administered to project 
pupils both before and after the reading therapy indicated that their 
reading gains were greater than would be expected for normal-achieving 
pupils. Moreover, according to the questionnaires answered by a sample 
of the pupils' classroom teachers, the project pupils improved their 
regular school attitude, effort, and achievement. The teachers who 
participated in the summer workshops rated their training highly. It 
Is felt that these evaluations, obtained at the end of the first year 
of operation, measure only short-range effects and that additional 
evidence is needed of the long-range effects of the project on pupils' 
reading achievement and other learning goals. The operational cost of 
this project is estimated to be $390 per pupil. 
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1510 . General Improvement of Riding jjrist^ruct 1-12, Teacher Trainin g 
Prp^ram jo f_'T^^ P . L .".A^T j- P.!_^ - fva 1 ua ti on _q .f„S eco nd_Pha s e_ , 
Summer, i968r West Columbia S.C.: Brookland-Cayce Schools, 1968, 83p. 
[ED 025' "389] 

An evaluation of the second phase of a projected three-year Title III 
inservice reading instruction program for teaching personnel is presented 
after one and one-half years of operation in sixteen Cayce-West Columbia, 
South Carolina Schools. Included is an evaluation prepared by each of 
the 11 elementary supervisors which includes objectives and how they were 
met, general vec7.kne3ses of the instructional program, specific weaknesses 
in teachers, improvcinents in the program and the teachers, need for 
further improvement, and innovations used in the program classes. Teacher 
pretesting and posttesting scores include those from I. E. Aaron's Test 
of Phonics Principles, Phonetic Principles (University of South Carolina 
Reading Clinic), and Brookland-Cayce Schools' Teacher Training Phonics 
Test. Results of the Individual Reading Inventory and Phonics Inventory 
Administered to each child are presented. Evaluations by each of the 
five secondary supervisors of reading, English, science, social studies, 
and mathematics and by the librarian and audiovisual coordinator are also 
included. 

1511. James, Helen J. Streng^thening Reading at the Secondaty Level. Paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the International Reading Association, 
Detroit, May 10-13, 1972, lOp. [ED 063 092] 

The effects of five secondary school individualized in-service training 
programs on classroom reading skills instruction are compared. The 
initial and final perceptions of the teachers concerning their respon- 
sibilities for providing for pupils' individual differences in reading 
abilities are measured by use of attitude inventories, self-differences 
in readinrr abilities are measured by use of attitude inventories, self- 
rating scales, and/or summaries of their needs related to reading skills 
instruction. Verbal data are acquired during in-service training sessions, 
individual conferences, and classroom visits. Training content includes 
assessment procedures, teaching techniques, classroom management, group- 
ing, and lesson .planning. Four factors are considered strong influences 
on the in-service programs: training processes, training content, in- 
stitutional influences, and consultants' influences. Three conclusions 
' are reached: (1) teachers tend to give attention to existing reading 

programs in their schools as one means of providing for pupils' individual 
differences in reading abilities; (2) teachers tend to change their in- 
structional procedures when receiving help with the problems of immediate 
concern to them; and (3) teachers tend to require instruction in classroom 
management and lesson planning before learning techniques for teaching 
reading^ skills. 

1512. Ka .. r<^in, Robert M. C onductin g an Inserv ice Reading Progra m at the Secondar y 
Level. _ _Grade s 7-12. ' 52p. [ED' 023*558]" 

The importance, the characteristics, the organization, and the evaluation 
of effective secondary inservice reading programs are discussed. The 
importance of reading instruction in all subject areas and the importance 
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of total faculty participation in the development of an inservice program 
are stressed. Three characteristic stages of an inservice reading prograi^^ 
are noted: (1) stimulating the interest and understanding of the instruC 
tional staff, (2) providing encouragement and security for teachers 
implementing reading instruction methods in their classrooms, and (3) 
producing effective reading teachers. Emphasis is placed on the sugges- 
tions that attendance not be mandatory, that separate programs be provided 
each year for new teachers, that actual teaching problems be treated, and 
that the program be continuous. Two organizational suggestions propose 
preparatory reading committees to initiate faculty interest, and overall 
attendance and participation by teachers, principals, and reading con- 
sultants to insure success. Formal and informal evaluation methods are 
suggested, with emphasis on the eleven criteria of the International 
Reading Association's ''Conducting In-Service Programs in Reading." 
Several exemplary programs are described. A bibliography and sample 
teacher questionnaires are included. 



1513. Kevis, David E. Letters and American Literacy . 1972, 120p. [ED 066 
063. [Not available from EDRS. Available from D. Ernest Kevis, General 
Delivery, Ocean City, New Jersey 08226 ($20.00, ca^h in advance)] 

The work itself should help a person who is going to teach reading and 
writing. Practical suggestions are offered in the final two chapters, 
while the opening three give intellectual perspectives. A theme binds 
the work of letting the consciousness of writing as a visual system 
be increased and of breaking the spell by which letter phonetics can 
stereotype perception of speech, by distinguishing phonetic letter 
symbols from other letter symbols. The historical perspective of the 
first chapter points up the disposition of modern orthography; the 
phonetic perspective highlights dangers of symbolism and concepts of 
speech, presenting a pictorial articulation notation system based on 
work of, among others, the father of Alexander Graham Bell. The middle 
chapter develops a broad but simple theory of language and literature's 
relation to it, offering new literary terms and a pronunciation coding 
system that is philosophically considered. It avoids matters of liter- 
ary rhetoric. Hopefully, this research can benefit a professional who 
assists students in their reading. 

1514. Koenigsberg, Shelly P., ed. Improving Teacher Education for Disadvant - 
aged Youthj ^gt University Profess ors Can Learn from Classr oom T eachers / 
Project Beacon Conferenc e Proceedings, May 15-17, 1966 . 173p. [ED 035 
711] 

These conference proceedings report the discussions of classroom teachers 
and university professors relating to the problems of teaching disadvan- 
taged students. Topics treated were the inadequacies of teacher train- 
ing, need for self-analysis during training, teaching of reading, 
grouping students for instruction, and the relation of the schools to 
broader social revolution. Not available in hard copy due to marginal 
legibility of the original document. 
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(3) h^^ Program to the personnel, (2) extend ^^^^ ^ long time period, 
om instructors who are at different levels of professional 

J^^^^^^^e, (4) provide support and challenge for participants, (5) 
(7) exemplary meetix^g ^nd seminars, (5) demonstrate with children, 
al-"^^^ teachers from several schools, (3) encourage teacher individ- 
^nd (9) niake professional ^terials available. Local IRA 
beca^^ °ff^^ ^^^^ Programs even more effectively than colleges 
'nst^^^ of j-^g time lixuxt and external jnotivation of an outside 
^^^^^^^^ion, one NDEA reading Institute is described in detail, and 
cluded^^ from participant respo^^^^ are quoted. References are in- 

1-518' Si^^* ^°^ald E. ^J^lections,^-^U^II:_J2lO^^^ Reading 
^^T;:;^^' ^aper presented to the International Reading Association 
0 nterence, Kansas City, mo., April 30^May 3, 1969, I7p. [ED 033 



^und ^^^^^^ Clinic, Service and Training^ m Omaha, Nebraska, was 
bv^ }f first three years under ESEA/xitle ^ and wa.s sponsored 

uc^ Omaha Public Schools. Beginning 1966, it showed substantial 
^uv^'T^ in achieving its four goals: (-^j ^.^e clinical diagnosis of 
n) • ^^f erred to it; (2) remediation of a select number of students; 

id ^^^^^ice training teachers, doli^gg students, and volunteer 
,7' (4) developttiej^j_ an exempli 

ry model for other clinical 
he "^^T^^ Programs in the area. ^ model and an innovative influence, 

orobl ^^^^ proved a valuable experience in meeting and reacting to 

ro T^^ inherent in such a program. Staffing Pi^oblems centered 
hiri ^ Shortage of trained personnel ^ere met by part-time 
rhr trained teachers and by training volunteers. In its first 

nd^?/^^^^* 4 clinicians, 37 P^o^'^ssional staff members, 20 teachers, 
^nd ^^^lled volunteer aides were trained. Problems in research 
^f th^^^^^^^S ^^^^ P^^tially met with data-pi^ocessed summary profiles 
^hat h ^^^^ents; such data provided material ^or numerous reports 
t have had an impact on remedial programs i" some Nebraska schools, 
y^sseminatioj^ of the typ^g of information that would aid action was 
^ial^^^^* Funding complications taught, the necessity of careful finan- 
^ ^^cord keeping and of flexibility pXanning. 

1519- Ainn^y^'u Stella. iTilService Trai^in^^ Paper presented at the 

^ uai Meeting of thr^i^^if^^r^J^Honal ReSdi^^TXssociation, Atlantic City, 
N-J., April 19-23, 1971^ lOp. f^D 055 728] 

^ch^^i^^^ Title 1 secondary reading program in the Kansas City, Missouri 
huilH' ^^^t^^ict* two to four reading consultants were assigned to each 
lO T ^ assist social studies and English teachers in grades 7 through 
res • heading consultants and the secondary reading coordinator were 
^^^°^^^ble for planning ^nd conducting ^ j^onthly inservice teacher work- 
^ 'I'he purpose was to help the content is taught. As a result of an 

hat^^°^?^ questionnaire completed by particiP^^^^S teachers, it was decided 



^orlcc^r^'^ recognition skills should be taught first, with at 
o kh^ devoted to th^se skil^^' In addition to the eight scheduled 
^.Z^y^.' the materials preparation 

center provided inservice sessions 



- least three 

ise 

to heln a' ''"^ prep"'-^ --utei y — 

P develop innovative material and teaching strategies for secondary 
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students. At least one workshop provided a demonstration class for 
teacher observation and critique. In addition, a monthly inservice 
meeting was conducted for the reading consultants to increase their 
ability in working with the teachers. The inservice program was 
evaluated by classroom observations made by the reading consultants 
and coordinator and by an evaluation form completed by teachers after 
each workshop. 

1520. Moburg, Lawrence G. Inservice Teacher Training in Reading . Bloomington, 
Ind.: Indiana University, ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading.; Newark, Del.: 
Internation Reading Association, 1972, 39p. [ED 065 833. KC-not avail- 
able from EDRS. Available from International Reading Association ($1.50).] 

This summary and evaluation of the research published rom 1963 to 1970 
deals with inservice teacher training in reading. The major focus is 
on a review of the research on what types of inservice education are 
needed and are most effective. Investigations conducted recommend that 
inservice programs be based on the current needs of teachers. However, 
no evidence in the surveys reviewed demonstrated that they were based 
on the needs of teachers. It was concluded that the most effective 
inservice programs took place before the opening of school followed by 
group meetings and individual conferences during the school year. A 
synthesis of the research finding indicates the weaknesses in design, 
procedures, measurement, and data collection. Recommendations concerning 
further research include: providing more complete information relating 
to samples, methods, materials, and instruments; utilizing a variety 
of evaluation techniques; and stating the limitations of the study. 
Recommended areas for further research include research assessing the 
needs of teachers and basing programs on those needs and research to 
include secondary school programs. 

1521. Reading Inservice Program . East Lansing, Mich.: Michigan Education 
Association, 1972, 22p. [ED 071 055] 

The Michigan Education Association recommends a task-force approach as 
one of the solutions to increasing the acquisition of additional skills 
for all elementary teachers in education and communication skills. An 
inservice model was developed to be used primarily with inner-city 
elementary pupils, but the basic design is applicable for use with any 
student group. The model is in two basic parts: (1) Reading Task 
Force Personnell: Role and Function, and (2) Competency-Based Design. 
To implement the proposed concepts it is necessary that relevant staff 
persons be trained in the components of such a program. Included in 
this model are general objectives, specific objectives, suggested read- 
ing materials, criterion responses, and discussion topics. 

1522. Roberson, E. Wayne. Effects of Teacher In-Service on Instruction and 
Learning. Tucson, Ariz.: EPIC Evaluation Center, 1969, I6p. [ED 
037 383] 

A study was designed to assess the change in teacher attitudes and 
methods, and student attitudes and achievement, as a result of a teacher 
self-appraisal inservice program which included workshops on behavioral 



objectives, principal-directed teaching skills sessions, and training 
in Flanders* Interaction Analysis and Roberson^s Self-Appraisal. Through- 
out the year six videotapes were collected on each of twenty teachers; 
they were coded and interpreted, and teachers were provided with feedback. 
Statistical tests were conducted at the end of the year to determine if 
any significant changes took place in the following data: (1) I/D ratios 
using data from Flanders* system; (2) percent of time spent in categories 
1, 2, and 3 of Flanders* system, in encouraging verbal and nonverbal 
categories of Roberson*s system, and in closed method of teaching as 
opposed to open method of teaching in Roberson*s system; (3) student 
and teacher attitude test scores; and (4) pre-post scores on reading 
tests, on a semantic differential scale, and on Edwards* personal pre- 
ference scales. Implications of the findings are that such a program 
increases the reading achievement of disadvantaged children, that writing 
behavioral objectives at all cognitive and affective levels seems to bring 
about more change in teacher methods than does training in classroom ob- 
servation systems, and that a teacher* s attitude toward the organizational 
climate of a school may be affected by whether or not he understands the 
feedback he receives concerning teaching. 

1523. Schiffman, Gilbert B. A Pattern for Improving the Effect of Reading Personnel . 
Paper presented at the Maryland Reading Institute, Silver Spring, Md.: 
October 2-4, 1968, 15p. [ED 037 332. Available in "Position Papers in Read- 
ing: Reading in the Total School Curriculum," Louise F. Waynant, ed. , 1969, 
pp. 19- (33). University of Maryland, College of Education] 

Greatest emphasis should be placed on the developmental and preventive 
aspect of the reading program, and the talents, skills, and responsibilities 
of the reading specialist should be redirected. At present too much time 
is spent by reading specialists in remediation work. To combat this and to 
work toward a total language arts program, a two-pronged attack is recom- 
mended. One, a sequence of reading skills should be developed, and two, 
knowledgeable teachers must be developed, by effective inservice programs. 
As for the latter, the best teacher inservice program takes place at the 
local school level during the regular school day. To accompany this train- 
ing program in the school*s organization, nine recommendations are offered 
to help a school system develop a total reading program. References are 
included. 

1524. Smith, Richard J. Pre2_aring Specialized Reading Personnel for Central Office 
Positions . Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the International Reading 
Association, Atlantic City, N.J., April 19-23, 1971, 9p. [ED 052 908] 

Administrative reading personnel need a special program of course work and 
field experience to prepare them for their roles. Besides the basic develop- 
mental and remedial reading courses, the specialist trainee should also take 
courses in curriculum theory, statistical analysis and research design, 
dynamics of instructional groups, administrator behavior, and administration 
of the school reading program. After the specialist is on the job, he should 
take those inservice courses that are necessary to meet the particular re- 
quirements of his job. In addition to course work, a variety of field 
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experiences should be part of the training program. These experiences 
include a practicum with a "master" reading consultant and work in 
clinics, schools, and classrooms. These field experiences should give 
the trainee opportunities for active participation in both the decis- 
ion-making and the implementation processes of program development. 
Short-term projects are beneficial if they allow the trainee to develop 
his own style of program development. The final benefit of field ex- 
periences should be the opportunity for the trainee to decide whether 
or not he is suited to fill a central office reading position. 

1525. Utsey, Jordan. Simulation in Reading. December, 1966, 13p. [ED 013 703] 

An attempt to improve the reliability, validity, and efficiency of all 
reading instruction by modifying certain dimensions of teacher behavior 
is reported. A survey in Oregon indicated that to determine the func- 
tional reading level of students, 74 percent of the teachers used grade 
equivalent scores from achievement tests, 24 percent used information 
from cumulative folders, and 30 percent used combinations. Materials 
were developed to give prospective teachers an opportunity to learn the 
marking code of the informal reading inventory, to practice, and to 
evaluate their skill. A series of simulated instructional films and 
printed materials was devised. The process experienced by the teachers 
in three class periods is described. One hundred undergraduate students 
were studied to determine the efficiency of the material. The results 
indicated that teachers, after viewing simulated material, were 92 
percent accurate in assessing functional reading level. After revision 
of the material, a second study was conducted with 50 subjects* The 
results indicated 94 percent accuracy. A discussion of transfer into 
actual classroom practice and references are included. 
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1526. Carter, Homer L. J.; McGinnis, Dorothy J. Preparatio n of Reading 
Therapists for the Junior College Level . Paper presented at the National 
Reading Conference, Atlanta, December 4-6, 1969, lOp. [ED 035 532. Not 
available from EDRS . Availability in Nineteenth National Reading 
Conference Yearbook] 

Many students in today's expanding college enrollments have deficiencies 
in such areas as reading. Many schools have already made reading and study 
skills programs part of their curriculum to help these underachieving 
students, but one problem has b^een to find reading teachers who understand 
and can meet the emotional as well as the instructional needs of such 
students. Therefore, this paper sets forth some specific suggestions for 
the selection and preparation of reading therapists for the college level. 
Such preparation must include an understanding of the changing academic 
world, an awareness of the many needs of today's college students, and a 
knowledge of the various teaching methods and materials which can be used 
in reading improvement courses. A background in clinical and abnormal 
psychology, along with an understanding of a rigorous approach to 
diagnostic techniques, is recommended for these teachers. Students 
interested in such a teaching career should be identified in their junior 
year of college and encouraged to follox^? a program for the rest of their 
undergraduate and graduate work to meet the above-mentioned criteria. 

1527. Children in a Promised Land: Education, the Disciplines, the Schools, the 
Culture . Report of the National Conference of the Tri-Universi ty Project 
in Elementary English, Salt Lake City, Utah, May 23-25, 1968. 242p. 

[ED 028 171. Also available from Tri-University Project, Andrews Hall, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 ($1.50)] 

The 23 papers in this conference report represent the Third National 
Conference of the Tri-University Project, in x<rhich faculty members from 
more than sixty institutions work with the staffs of three universities 
(New York University and the Universities of Nebraska and Washington) to 
determine how elementary school teachers ought to be trained. The papers 
deal with the general lack of knowledge about children in our culture arid 
the too-frequent failure to reach them, the reasons for the failure of 
higher education to encourage competent teaching, the results of coopera- 
tion between the disciplines and education, possible influences that 
higher education might have on public schools, the effect of more adequate 
professional training in clinical schools, and the problem of training 
teachers to allow children to think and to imagine. In addition, the 
report contains the recommendations of the conference concerning the 
recruitment and^ training of better teachers. 

1528. Evaluation of the Communication Skills Centers Project, Spring Semester 
and Summer, 1966 . Detroit: Detroit Public Schools, 1967, 40p. [ED 016 020] 

This report describes the 1965-66 activities of an Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, Title I pr^oject which provides public and nonpublic school 



educationally disadvantaged pupils in grades 6 to 12 with special remedial 
reading services. As a part of this project, three 2 ,/eek summer workshops 
offered inservice training in remedial reading instruction. Data from thtd 
standardized reading tests which were administered to project pupils both 
before and after the reading therapy indicated that their reading gains 
were greater than would be expected for normal-achieving pupils. Moreover, 
according to the questionnaires answered by a sample of the pupils' class- 
room teachers, the project pupils improved their regular school attitude, 
effort, and achievement. The teachers who participated in the summer work- 
shops rated their training highly. It is felt that these evaluations, 
obtained at the end of the first year of operation, measure only short- 
range effects and that additional evidence is needed of the long-range 
effects of the project on pupils' reading achievement and other learning 
goals. The operational cost of this project is estimated to be $390 per 
pupil . 

1529. General Improvement of Reading Instruction, Grades 1-12, Teacher Training 
Program of Title III, P.L. 89-10. Evaluation of Second Phase of Program . 
West Columbia, S.C.: Brookland-Cayce Schools, 1968, 83p. [ED 025 389] 

An evaluation of the second phase of a projected three-year Title III 
inservice reading instruction program for teaching personnel is presented 
after one and one-half years of operation in sixteen Cayce-West Columbia, 
South Carolina, schools. Included is an evaluation prepared by each of 
the eleven elementary supervisors, which includes objectives and how they 
were met, general weaknesses of the instructional program, specific weak- 
nesses in teachers, improvements In the program and the teachers, needs 
for further improvement, and innovations used in the program classes. 
Teacher pretesting and posttesting scores include those from I.E. Aaron's 
Test of Phonics Principles, Phonetic Principles (University of South 
Carolina Reading Clinic), and Brookland-Cayce Schools' Teacher Training 
Phonics Test. Results of the Individual Reading Inventory and Phonics 
Inventory administered to each child are presented. Evaluations by each 
of the five secondary supervisors of reading, English, science, social 
studies, and mathematics, and by the librarian and audiovisual coordinator 
are also included. 

1530. Hall, Maryanne. Teacher Education and the Teaching of Reading in the 
Elementary School . Speaking to the Issues: Position Papers in Reading, 
pp. 76-87. College Park, Md.: University of Maryland, 1967, 12p. 

[ED 038 256. Not available from EDRS. Available from University of 
Maryland] 

Fourteen suggestions to help alleviate a problem which the author believes 
to exist today in United States Educational Institutions are included in 
this article. The author has listed these suggestions as possibilities for 
enriching the preservice experiences of elementary education teachers, 
with particular attention directed to relating the content to classroom 
settings and to student teaching. The crux of his paper is that the pre- 
paration of elementary education teachers for the instruction of reading 
is inadequate, and findings from the first Carnegie-Harvard Report on 
Reading are included to substantiate his comments on teacher training 
inadequacie Four reactions to the paper are included. 

1531. Harris, Albe J. The Effective Teacher of Reading . New York: City 
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University of New York, Division of Teacher Education. Paper presented 
at the International Reading Association Conference, Kansas City, Mo., 
April 30->Iay 3, 1969. [ED 034 654] 

The improvement of teaching characteristics and teacher behavior are 
important: issues when discussing reading programs. Therefore, the follow- 
ing six major questions and conclusions about the effective reading 
teacher comprise the emphasis of this discussion, (l) What criteria can 
be used to measure teacher effectiveness? The main criterion used is 
pupil gain on standardized test. (2) Can observers really distinguish 
degrees of teaching competence in reading instruction? Supervisors' 
evaluations of teaching effectiveness do not correlate well enough with 
pupil gain to be substituted for objective measurement. (3) What forms of 
motivation or class management produce superior results? The relationship 
between a teacher's motivational style and pupil learning is not distinct, 
as criticism and praise by teachers draw varying results. (4) What forms 
of cognitive teacher behavior are related to good achievement? Pre- 
liminary findings favor frequent verbal interchanges between teacher ana 
pupil and the balanced use of several types of questions. (5) How can the 
beginning teacher be helped to develop teaching skills? There are such 
promising new developments in preservice teacher training as microteaching 
and programed tutoring. (6) How can the experienced teacher keep his 
interest and enthusiasm high? Superior leadership which involves teachers 
in planning and encourages them to try out ideas is important. References 
are included. 

1532. Inservice Teacher Education Course: Teaching Elementary School Reading . 

An Evaluation Report- . Durham, N.H.: New Hampshire University, Bureau of 
Educational Research and Testing Services, 1969, 108p. [ED 036 459] 

The television course, "Teaching Elementary School Reading," represents 
the third in a series of inservice education programs developed and 
produced by the New Hampshire network to improve the professional knowl- 
edge and skills of teachers previously isolated by geographic barriers 
characteristic of the rural environment of northern New England. The 
information presented in this document, the extensive formal evaluation 
of the program, is organized according to the following five-fold format: 
(1) the biographical characteristics and professional expectations of 
teacher-enrollees; (2) the assessment of targeted process information, 
including enrollee assessment of the fifteen-lesson instructional series, 
generally, and the related television lessons, study guide, regional work 
sea^ions, and classroom follow-up activities; (3) the change data repre- 
s^^nted by pre-post instrument administration and statistical analysis of 
vv.%o±ng data input; (4) the results of a final "retrospective" course 
evaluation; and (5) a summary of the project effort with emphasis on the 
implications of inservice teacher education courses for regional edu- 
cation, including recommendations of plausible changes in design, 
docuTi\§ntation, production, and evaluative segments of the reading course. 
Among the major needs underlined by the study is the need for a thorough 
reexamin-^ttion of the underlying concept of inservice teacher education. 

1533. Manning, John C. Inductive Concept s^ Teacher Education — The Undergraduate 



Reading Methods Course . Paper presented at the International Reading 
Association Conference, Boston, April 24-27, 1968. [ED 026 209] 



An inductive reading methods course was offered to thirty junior 
elementary education students at the University of Minnesota in 1966. 
Course objectives and procedures were planned with cooperating public 
school personnel. As preparation for tutoring, the university students 
were instructed in methods of informal reading diagnosis and in the 
compilation of necessary materials. Under the supervision of the course 
instructor, the student teachers conducted individual tutoring sessions 
^th thirty remedial reading students. Critical discussions of instruction- 
al problems followed. Under the cooperative supervision of the elementary 
principal, the cooperating teacher, and the course instructor, the 
university students conducted group reading instruction. It was coii::luded 
that clearer communication should be established between methods course 
instructors and cooperating schcol personnel. College students should be 
provided a more extensive and diversified program for reading methods. 
Student teachers should have some monetary provision for purchasing 
necessary teaching materials, and transportation to and from teaching 
centers should be furnished. 

1534. Oracv rr. Lincoln: Nebraska University, 1968, 25p. [ED 045 680. Also 
availa:>le from Nebraska Curriculum Development Center ($0.50)] 

This volume on the Tri-University Project conta-^'ns three reports on the 
teaching of oracy. The chairman of the Committee on Oracy, Laura Chase, 
offers suggestions for the preservice and inservice training of teachers 
to prepare them to deal with discussion, the individual talk, oral read- 
ing, and dramatic role playing. She outlines a teacher education program 
which joins course content and practicum in three blocks: (1) the study 
of the biological bases of language and its further development in terms 
of cognitive and linguistic levels, (2) specific preparation in language 
stimulation, and (3) instruction in discussion, making talks, reading 
aloud, group reading, and drama. A bibliography for each block of study 
is included. Lillian Broome states that, through good example and a 
knowledge of the listening act and skills in varied situations, teachers 
can help students become the best possible kind of audience. Pat Gardner 
shows how participation in encounter groups or sensitivity training can 
benefit the teacher of oracy. Lists of references are provided for each 
report. 

1535. Ramsey, Wallace. Revolution in Teacher Education for Reading Instruction. 

Paper presented at annual convention of International Reading Association, 
Detroit, May 10-13, lV2y 9p. [ED 063 592] 

The past preoccupation of reading tc»acher education with how reading 
should be taught to the exclusion of immersing students in the process 
of teaching reading, has reaped resentment toward neophyte teachers' 
ignorance of reading materials, approaches, and techniques already 
established in schools. Change? in that perspective of reading teacher 
education are evident in several movements: (1) the conception and 
implementation of performance-based training, (2) adjustments to individual 
differences among prospective teachers via instructional modules, (3) 
oreater involvement of preservice teachers in classroom observation and 
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and tutoring, (4) replacement of large classrooms with learning centers 
containing multimedia stations for individual students, (5) decline in 
the use of the single methods textbook, and (6) reliance upon a team of 
reading specialists, each member of which possesses considerable 
versatility as a teacher educator. 

1536. Ransom, Grayce A., ed. Evaluation of Teacher Educat io n Programs in 
Rp^rjjn ^A Proposed Checklist . Newark, Del.: International Reading 
Association, 1973, 64p. [ED 073 420. Available from International Reading 
Association ($1.50 non-member, $1.00 member)] 

This sample checklist for teacher education programs in reading is 
intended to aid colleges and universi '"ies in self-evaluation, and to 
aid others rating an institution's teacher-training activities in the 
area of reading. The checklist specifies the different program modules 
in the education of reading specialists. The competencies designated 
for all of the program modules constitute a checklist of a program's 
strengths and weaknesses. The checklist is flexible enough to be adapted 
to a variety of programs. It has also been designed to aid "outside" 
evaluation as well as self-evaluation of programs. Reading teachers, 
teacher-trainers, prospective reading teachers, and administrators of 
reading programs may use this list to evaluate the competence of their 
work in preservice and inservice activities. People in fields tangential 
to reading education may alos use the list to. gain an overview of this 
Subject" 

2537. Reading^service Program . East Lansing: Michigan Educ.-tion Association, 
1972, 22p- [ED 071 055] 

The Michig^^ Education Association recommends a task-force approach as 
One of the solutions to increasing the acquisition of additional skills 
for all elementary teachers in education and communication skills. An 
inservice model was developed to be used primarily with inner-city 
elementary pupils, but the basic design is applicable for use with any 
student group. The model is in two basic parts: (1) Reading Task Force 
Personnel: ^^le and Function, and (2) Competency-Based Design. To implement 
the proposed concepts, it is necessary that relevant staff persons be 
trained in the components of such a program. Included in this model are 
general objectives, specific objectives, suggested reading materials, 
criterion responses, and discussion topics. 

X538. Redd, Virginia P. Innovations in English Education j^a^ ions on What 

Theme ? Address delivered at KCTE Fall Meeting, Lexington, November, 1971, 
I6p. [ED 061 206. Also available, in Kentucky English Bulletin, 21 (1972): 
:6-"21] 

The basic themes that polarize English educators today are discussed, and 
the province of the English teacher and the English curriculum is defined. 
The three basic themes that have polarized authorities are in English 
education much the same as in all other areas. Is the purpose of teaching 
English to impart useful skills, to encourage intellectual pursuits, or 
to guide the individual toward self-discovery and self-^realization? Five 
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bal^ti^i^ for P^'f in ?^ English teachers are proposed: (1) a realistic 
(2) '^^e o? cou^^^'ours^terature, language, and in speech writing; 
a i.^t one ^^ss history and development of language; (3) 

co>ittli^'ff Su^^'^ In ^he structure of English, exploring and 

^n>^^; he v^^n af-iSars of English; (4) not less than two courses 
.„ ^he , ° including diagnostic and remedial techniques 

"o^!^^ ' Pi:2o4? Jopn.ental reading; and (5) a .ore realistic 
i^f''^'^ P^''^ rheo^^ Preoaratioo which the emphasis would be on 

n!^^ V.-^f,.,here Lactice are combined. The province of the 

defined as: (i) j-o provide, 
(2) to approach the teach- 
is the rule in language 
^ZZ^^; r?^^^o'^^'^^-!^''^ ^ti^Hl^r" perceive speaking and writing as conver- 

th^^"" ^.J h a» d o==- and" 4) - '"'^"'^ " 

stu^^^^ ^ ^>is own generalizations and values. 

of^2^^> rol'l ^'L^a"^ Others Fl£.nientary Education: A Nationaj^ Summary 
ii^^^Sovw ^^ttlg^-^TT^f-^g. ^a^;^3] _Pd"^atlon Courses . Fredonia: state Univer- 

^ht^^^s iovesti^ited Ascertain how many colleges and universities 
^om^^Shc,;^ the in tu^^tes requi^^ prospective elementary teachers to 
the^^t^^ cou^! each ^ teaching °f reading, a questionnaire was sent to 
wf.>- Pre^ , „t °^ . 9An institutions. Of 916 responses received, 860 

Ins" <ftr ^-'IrT^yi!^'' Jjcroximately 89 percent of the surveyed 
rea^^tu^. . re«3^ - ? ^^Urse i" "^^^ teaching of reading. The teaching of 
16 5"^ cO^^Kh^ another methods course, usually language arts, in 

CO,, Pev. of ^^^01== About 3 percent offer highly specialized 
foV"^^^ re^^^^ LV^""^ al'-'Reading for Urban Teachers" and "Diagnosis 
ins.^l-^Joom ^ifre l'' U was also found that over 83 percent of the 
'^at^t'^^tions ^^'^^ do L^^urse in children s literature, and that approxi- 
autu^y Sg percef that .^e a course m tests and measurements. The 

wer^^ ^ Jcl-''^^ \o Pr;,^lthough the colleges and universities surveyed 
j^Q^^ ah. ' —•me ^ , . P^v- , _„n^arv teachers to teach readina. thev har 

and ref^^'^""^^ i;;cluded. 

Guif' Ma i^ne, '^'^'"noo^^ar-ine '^p hool Personnel for an Open Snriety; A 

Edu;^X^fS^^^ 98p/?rAii5^^ Clearinghouse on Teacher 

"^^ti^^; 1969' tSt, 156] 

AbsK^ (jocumo . r- 

tea of ^ in ^^^s concaimng information on programs for preparing 

bib?^^^S^ro te^'^^ absh^ ^^en 'society are synthesized and presented in this 
inc hv. ^^^duca'^^^ts appeared in Research in Education prior to the 

on cb^^^ ^^i^^^^ Resources Information Center's Clearinghouse 

doc, ^^^Hetr Educaj.gd"i>t One presents summaries of the abstracted 
pre^'^etit! claSS^^ /-^i SubiecC areas: preparing for school integration, 
adJ^^: o ^^^SJng a^ity';?oups, Preparing to teach the urban dis- 
ln.>^t9j,«' te^^KrZ ^^It oHucation to disadvantaged populations, teach- 
oth'P^?ii;-sP-^^lach?'^Us; teaching standard English to speakers of 

^^ilect^' ^ f.nglish as a second language, teaching reading in 
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' ^^t J^otinS ^ h In ^^^e elementary teachers to teach reading, they had 
fin.^°fi^ far <eno ^^is attempt- Summary tables for national and state 

11(3^ ^ let .e£ei'=""-es - ' 



secondary schools, teaching rural youth, teaching migrants, teaching 
superior students, and preparing to teach in college- The annotated 
bibliography appears as Part Two. 

1541. Sartain, Harry W. Competencies for Teachers of Reading and the Related 
Language Arts . Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the International 
Reading Association, Atlantic City, April, 1971, 18p. [ED 072 405] 

This paper proposes a list of criteria for the stating of competencies 
for teachers of reading and the related language arts. Based on a 
recognition of the basic interrelationships among the language arts, 
each of the eight proposed criteria further defines adequate competency 
statements. Briefly stated, the author proposes that these statements 
should avoid jargon, provide specific and detailed guidance, specify 
desired teaching-learning acts, include a variety of options, state entry, 
advanced and specialiEation levels, and be grouped in modules. A tentative 
list of modules for teaching of reading and an example of a complete module 
on reading evaluation and diagnosis are given. 

1542. Schiffnian, Gilbert B. A Pattern for Improving the Effect of Reading 
Personnel . Paper presented at the Maryland Reading Institute, Silver 
Spring, Md., October 2-4, 1968, l5p. [ED 037 332. Available in "Position 
Papers in Reading: Reading in the Total School Curriculum," Louise F- 
Waynant, ed. , 1969, pp. 19-33. University of Maryland, College of Educa- 
tion] 

Greatest emphasis should be placed on the developmental and preventive 
aspects of the reading program, and the talents, skills, and responsibil- 
ities of the reading specialist should be redirected. At present too much 
time is spent by reading specialists in remediation work. To combat this 
and to work toward a total language arts program, a two-pronged attack 
is recommended. First, a sequence of reading skills should be developed, 
and second, knowledgeable teachers must be developed by effective inservice 
programs. As for the latter, the best teacher inservice program takes 
place at the local school level during the regular school day. To accompany 
this training program in the school's organization, nine recommendations 
are offered to help a school system develop a total reading program. 
References are included. 

1543- Schindler, Alvin W. Developments Which Are Needed for Improved Teaching 

of Comprehension and Study Skills. Speaking to the Issues: Position Papers 
in Reading, PP» 57-75. College Park, Md . : University of ^Laryland , 1967, 
19p. [ED 038 261. Not available from EDRS. . Available from the 
University of- Maryland] 

The author believes that instruction for the development of comprehension 
and study skills in elementary and secondary schools is frequently acci- 
dental and inadequate. To some extent the blame may be placed on teachers 
and classroom conditions, but it also must be shared by authors of text- 
books on reading instruction, by instructors who offer courses on the 
teaching of reading, by authors of basal readers and workbooks, and by 
supervisory personnel who work with teachers in clas^^room situations and 
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inservice programs. All these individuals must develop more uniformity 
in their identification of comprehension and study skills, must help 
teachers really understand and use the skills which they are to teach, 
must promote the use of various informative reading materials for read- 
ing instruction, and must help teachers develop procedures which can be 
applied effectively in meeting these responsibilities. The author gives 
suggestions as to how these responsibilities can be met. Four short 
reactions to the paper are included. 

Slobodzian, Evelyn B. Training Reading Teachers at the Graduate and 
Undergraduate Level— There Should be a Difference , Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the International Reading Association, Detroit, May 
10-13, 1972, lOp. [ED 062 098] 

Common elements exist in undergraduate and graduate education of reading 
teachers in knowledge, skills, attitudes, and experience; however, the 
two groups differing in teaching experiences and preparing for different 
roles, require different programs. The first group, seeking the skills 
for effective teaching of reading in a classroom, requires continuing . 
guided exposure and opportunities to test their abilities within regular 
classrooms in order to recognize and understand the interrelatedness of 
psychological principles, the function of reading in the classroom, and 
the characteristics of group and individual learning. Given these super- 
vised experiences with many opportunities for discussion on problems 
encountered, they should be able to function at a level where they use 
their acquired knowledge and skills consciously. The second group, influenc- 
ed greatly by past teaching experience and presenting an even greater 
spread of capabilities than the undergraduates, requires more careful 
screening in terms of performance and, frequently, specific placement into 
undergraduate work prior to admission into graduate study. Programs for 
admitted students should be individually designed according to their 
future roles. Graduate study should consist of advanced study — not remedi- 
ation for inadequacies in undergraduate training. References are included. 

Smith, Carl B.: and others. Correcting Reading Problems in the Classroom . 
Final Report, Interpretive Manuscript No. A . Bloomington: Indiana Univer- 
sity, School of Education, 1969, lOlp. [ED 024 848. Also available from 
International Reading Association ($3.00)] 

The responsibility of the classroom teacher in the treatment and preven- 
tion of reading difficulties is discussed. An interpretation of research 
about a set of causes, model programs aimed at overcoming the problems, 
steps in setting up a program, and recommendations and guidelines for these 
programs are included. A discussion of how to identify specific skill 
deficiencies explains the use of teacher-made tests, classroom observa- 
tion, and standardized tests. A description of sample techniques and of 
successfully operating programs suggests treating general anr' specific 
reading deficiencies by using a method which suits the particular needs, 
by properly organizing the classroom, by providing varied skill-building 
materials, and by adequately preparing the classroom teacher. Pitfalls 
to be avoided are noted. Explanation.^ of terms and techniques in classroom 
dia-ncsis and a bibliography are ap -tended. 
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1546. Telder, Thomas V. A Learning Center for the Development of Reading and 
Connnunication Potential . Park Ridge, Illinois: Park Ridge Township 
High School District Number 207, 1968, 8p. [ED 027 170] 

The development of the Maine Township (Illinois) diagnostic and remedial 
learning centers, a Title III/ESEA project, is described. The remedial 
learning centers, located in three elementary school districts and in 
one high school district, are termed model programs because they are de- 
signed to treat pupils in that one school. Each learning center is 
staffed with a teacher consultant, reading specialists, and a learning 
disabilities treacher. The teacher consultant makes an initial educational 
assessment and develops a prescriptive educational program either in the 
classroom or with the specialists in individual or small group remedial 
classes. A basic tenet of this program is to provide continual diagnosis 
while an educational program is in progress. The teacher-consultant may 
refer the child to the diagnostic learning center for a more extensive 
multidesciplinary evaluation. Provisions for inservice training are 
made, including released time for- workshops , conferences, and observa- 
tions. Another phase of this program includes counseling for parents 
of children with learning difficulties. Future developments of the 
project are discussed. 

1547. Wallen, Carl J.; and others. Training Teachers to Determine Learner 
Achieveme nt of Oh- |ectives in Reading Instruction . Paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research Association, 
Los Angeles, 1969, l^p. [ED 028 126] 

The effectiveness of an undergraduate program in elementary school read- 
ing methods, designed to train the prospective teacher to determine 
learner achievement in word recognition, comprehension, and rate and 
study, was investigated. Student teachers participated in simulated 
teaching experiences through self-correctional workbooks and, in the 
first two reading areas, through viewing video tapes of children read- 
ing. Each student teacher was then requested to write an informal test 
which would measure pupil attainment of a specific reading objective 
and fulfill three criteria: it would require a pupil response, it 
would describe an adequate response, and it would resemble the three 
reading categories as defined by the investigators. The same twenty 
tests were graded by four investigators to improve readability. 

1548. Weiss, M. Jerry. A. Model for Preservice Education of Secondary Reading 
Teachers. Paper presented at the International Reading Association Con- 
ference, Anaheim, Calif.: May 6-9, 1970, 9p. [ED 041 717] 

This article is based on the premise that any preservice education pro- 
gram for secondary reading teachers is a must today in the field of 
teacher education. If everyone is to be able to read in the 1970s, 
teachers must become more innovative and responsible as they develop 
the skills and attitudes for change within the schools of the time?. 
Flexibility, creativity, and resourcefulness must be part of each 
teacher's makeup. The solutions to problems in the schools lie in a 
close examination of the complex nature of the reading process, re- 
flecting an interdisciplinary approach and including an analysis of 
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materials and methods useful for diagnostic and immediate followup 
activities. A description of a preservice education model for second- 
ary reading teachers is divided into three areas: How does a reading 
teacher help secondary teachers understand what reading is all about? 
How does the reading teacher help his teachers know about the different 
abilities of students? and What methods and materials can be used by 
secondary school teachers to provide for the many differences in their 
classes? References are included. 

1549. Williams, Richard P. The Final Report of the Institute for Advanced Study 
in Reading for Teams of Principals and Teachers, Grades 7-12, Conducted 
at New Mexico State University, October, 1967 . Las Cruces, N.M. : New 
Mexico State University, Bureau of Educational Research. [ED 020 074] 

This report presents an evaluation of the eight-week NDEA Institute for 
Advanced Study in Reading by the 27 participants and the director of 
the institute. Reading specialists from across the nation served as con- 
sultants. Administrators, supervisors, and teachers of secondary school 
reading who had not taken more than one graduate course in the teaching 
of secondary reading participated in the institute and were concerned 
with the institute's objectives, administration and organization, and 
instruction and staff. The success of the institute is attributed to 
the sufficient time provided for preplanning, the careful selection of 
consultants and participants, the use of a variety of activities and 
learning experiences, the availability of materials and equipment, and 
the flexibility of the daily schedule. Examples of the evaluation forms 
used and appendixes are included. 

1550. Wilson, Margaret M. Instructional Methods for Reading Groups at U.C.L.A. 
Reading and Study Center . Prepared for the Seminar for Directors of College 
and University Reading Centers, International Reading Association Conven- 
tion, Anaheim, Calif.: May, 1970, 6p. [ED 045 299] 

The scope, rationale, staff, and instructional methods of the University 
of California at Los Angeles (U.C.L.A.) Reading Program are described. 
U.C.L.A. students come mainly from the upper level of high-school grad- 
uates and in college may have very demanding work loads. Consequently, 
the reading and study center has based its policies on student needs. 
The staff has a diversity of backgrounds and thus can help students in 
many academic problem areas. There is an individual interview instead of 
a formal reading test, and improvement is determined by ability to handle 
current course readings. Reading classes consist of a three-week group 
concerned with techniques for efficient and rapid reading, while six-week 
classes work on development of skills and/or the completion of set reading 
goals. Seven questions concerning the instructional methods at U.C.L.A. 
are stated and answered: for example, (1) How do you accommodate to dif- 
ferences in comprehension skills? (2) How do you encourage an awareness 
of the organizational patterns of writing? and (3) What do you do to 
promote rapid reading? 

1551. Wilson, Robert M. ; Barnes, Marcia M. Experimental Programs in an Elementary 
Classroom. Paper presented at Annual Convention of the International Reading 
Association, Detroit, May 10-13, 1972, 9p. [ED 063 585] 
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Suggested is a program in which a professor of education and an elementary 
school teacher would work as a team for their mutual benefit, the former 
suggesting theories and conducting demonstration lessons, the latter im- 
plementing and modifying theories in the classroom, with both participating 
in joint evaluation. Provided are five sample innovations (out of fifteen 
currently being used in such a program), each of which includes a theory, 
suggestions^ by the professor for classroom activities to test the theory, 
and accounts of teacher implementation of the suggestions. Some of the 
theories arei (1) "Children learn best when they feel accepted, loved, 
and needed in the classroom" (this resulted in children writing about 
class members as the personality of the week). (2) "Children learn best 
when they are involved in the selection of what they are to learn and 
can pace their own learning" (students selected their own spelling words 
and contracted to learn a given number in a week), and (3) "Children learn 
more when they evaluate their own performance than they do when the teacher 
evaluates it" (students evaluated their independent work both in t^-rms of 
effort and result). Appendices of individual student achievement, as well 
as professor, teacher and student evaluations of the project are included. 
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1552. Kinder, Robert Farrar. State Certification of Reading Teachers and 
Specialists — Review of the National Scene * Paper presented at the In- 
ternational Reading Association Conference, Boston. April 24-27, 1968, 
13p. [ED 019 201] 

The certification requirements for reading personnel at the state level 
for fifty states, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico were studied. 
Questionnaires were mailed to the state education certification officers. 
Twenty-five of the 52 agencies polled required certification for read- 
ing specialists. Most states did not require special training for persons 
who taught or supervised reading classes or programs. The state agencies 
identified themselves and teacher-training institutions as the groups 
who initiated the certification program. Nine state agencies certified 
a reading specialist, eight a special teacher of reading, eight a clinic- 
ian, seven a supervisor, and four a reading consultant. Eight reading 
certification credentials appeared to meet the International Reading 
Association's standards. Of the 27 states that did not have certifica- 
tion requirements, fifteen are in various stages of developing a program. 
Questions and recommendations are included. 

1553. Schoeller, Arthur W. State Patterns in Wisconsin for Impr oving Reading 
Instruction through the Certification of Reading Teachers, Specialists, 
and Supervisors . Paper presented at the International Reading Association 
Conference, Boston. April 24-27, 1968, Hp. [ED 026 215] 

Wisconsin's 1968 certification proposal for reading teachers, specialists, 
and supervisors is described in detail. A three-step sequence of advanced 
course work and direct experience in the field are proposed to prepare 
qualified personnel for the state schools. The proposal includes (1) re- 
commendations for changing and improving the present requirements for the 
certification of remedial reading teachers, (2) special certification 
requirements for new teachers (a three-credit-hour course in reading is 
required), (3) requirements for certification as a Reading Teacher III — a 
full-time reading teacher (three years' teaching experience and an M.A. 
or its equivalent in advanced courses are required), (4) requirements 
for certification as a Reading Specialist II — a reading consultant diag- 
nostician (the same preparation as Reading Teacher III plus a sixth year 
of specified graduate study are required), and (5) requirements for 
certification as a Supervisory Reading Specialist I — supervisor (the 
same preparation as a Reading Specialist II plus a seventh year leading 
to a Ph.D. or its equivalent are required). This proposal is in accord 
with the recommendations of the Internationl Reading Association's (IRA) 
Professional Standards Committee and, if accepted, will place Wisconsin's 
certification at a higher level than the IRA requirements. 



Adult Basic Education 



1554. Hastings, Dorothy M. H. Significant Assets of Effective Teachers of Adult 
Reading . Paper presented at the International Reading Association Con- 
ference, Boston, April 24-27, 1968, 12p. [ED 025 374] 
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A basic consideration in selecting teachers of adult noni^^i<^^ ^Vv^P^^^ 
be the characteristics of the adult nonreader. While ^rai^ 
perience are essential, the most desirable characterigtic^j/^^'^!^^ 
effective teacher do not necessarily require degrees^ cei^^^^ ^^^^^^ °ent^^ 
coursework. An awareness of the adult nonreader *s ^^titufJ^^^ 
motivations, family background, potentialities, and UltiUJ^^t^^^^^^ ^ 
enable the teacher to cope with the student* s needs, xhi^ ^^^'^^^^ V^p his 
strengthened by the teacher *s personal qualities: (1) aC^^'^^^ \ 0 
own strengtl.^r weaknesses, and responsibilities, (2) ^ ge<^.f ^^i^W^^^ 
tion of the student *s interests, (4) compassion and ^mpat^^W^^^^ 0^ ^le 
fairness to all students. The greatest potential, bovevei^^ J^^^ v ^-'n^ 
fomer students of adult education classes who succe^^j^^^ 
insight into the problems and hopes of functional iHite^^ 

It 

1555. McKean, Robert C. ; and others. First Course of Study f ^^^l^lg^ 

Basic Education Classes, Prepared Under Provisions Qf ^jKhg^/^ ^W^^SP' 
Plan for Adult Basic Education . Boulder: Colorado Uxxivei^^ 
[ED 028 357] 

hers 

This first course of study for Colorado adult basic ^duc^^^^'' '^v 
presents an outline of recommended content and offers sug^^^' 
possibilities to those who will teach the course. Obj^cti^! ^^Xt^^^^eaS 
and pertinent references are indicated for specific Subje^^<^^^^\^ ^^"^ 
and certain other portions of the course. The course P^^^\\o 
into a sequence of not less than 26 nor more than 39 ^Iqc^ J 
instruction. Suggested time allocations are: orient^^i^^ /!^K^t?^^ 

nurs) f 




teaching basic mathematics (2-4 hours); teacning lang^gg^ ^ ^"^^V (2 
hours); teaching social studies (2 hours); teaching geneiT^V^^v^^;^ 
hours); adult guidance and counseling (2-4 hours); V^ogrB'^J^^\^\^i'^^ 
and windup (2 hours). Case studies and an extensive bibli^^ 
included. 
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Remedial Reading 



1556. Adelman, Howard S. The Not-So-Specific Learning Pisa ^ 
An Interactional View of the Causes of Learning Problj 




ems i 



tion and Correction throuj^h Sequential and Hierarchica l^^ 
Los Angeles: California University, 1970, I4p. [ED Q47 

An interactional view of the factors of school succesg 



pre" 



sented which encompasses the student's strengths, ^e^kneS^/^^^^O^ ^ the 
tions on the one hand, and specific classroom situattonal f^K^ tb^ 
other. The child's success in the classroom is seen ^3 ^ie?^ 
congruity of his characteristics and the characteristics ^ 
in which he is required to perform. Therefore, the abinty 
to personalize instruction may be the most important sing^- . ^ 
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preventing or mitigating learning difficulties for a tiumb^V^^^^^tJ^^^^j 
It is suggested that children who have been labeled whic^^ 



may be placed in one of three groups: children with laajo 
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aa^^^^trilflg. '^^^^'^"^ adversely affected by the 

hJScuI^J Jent'^^^ '^'^'"""^ "^'^ disorders who 

^ll U^K cll ^Cens^^"''! '° cope With their problenis under 

^P^rJri^^^aes ^~^tSce^• ^ °^ sequential and hierarchical teach- 
C stf^*=ffv ar,^ outli^^^ involving a two-step process by which teachers 

^hese ! Lt!* 5"t;!liy' ^ """^^^ P^^y^'^ specialized teaching tech- 
^iques ^ ^^^Is io correcting such learning problems are analyzed. 

^o>„ f-ocl^' t'''^^'^>^ t r^rig^^— ^^^^^"^ Teachers— W here Do You Fv nH Them. 
^^Srlc, P^iie i.^^t^^^^ti^^^.?^^'^^''^ Association 1967. [ED OlTJlsT^ 
K^ lvli^^ ""^^ SrS- A^^^-^^^l^ International Reading Association] 

^h^ to^ °i lll^yU illi^°^^' experimented with a plan for training its 
^V^ rea^^ he ^^^t^ foi^^^ teachers and other well-qualified individuals 
nre^^'^uJ^fV ^^^"^ ^^""^^ ^° ^^^""^ ^° '^^y^ each week. 

^Uw^g «^^^e2>o? Pl^^f ^ 'P^'i^^ ^^^'ii^g teachers (one 

^^I fach ^^^T^^l lhool].''^^ with the reading coordinator to get an 
^vf oil ^5 t-L rea^^^g curriculum, the problems that might be 

thS Ipeci^^grin^^^ts di^i^^ ^"""^ between meetings with the coordi- 

f and Pten^^ thei'^ °wn schools where they met the faculty and 
PuJns, l^'co^d"^ to readi^^ problems, located teaching materials, looked 
..oil o/Lsis'^^'^ classroom teachers. Children were referred 

IZ^ by ,r ''^^^^^ individuals. Participation in the program 

^^v, ll"^*^ we>^^cb!rs f^P°"^'i that the children receiving this special 
intructi^^t 1^ l^^tter 3^^"^^^'^ ^o the classroom situation and showed 
^o!' int^^^nd ^ ^Sing- ^^"r^^" °^ progress, their special 

ihf^ .«?ts ^' ^^^k^:: .,ods» ^"'^ materials they had read were kpn^ This 
^ticle ^PP^ Ke^'^^^g Teacher 29(April 1957). 

^^1 1 J^'^^^ntSn %e .rj RSgEgnsifeility of the B lack Reading Sp pMalist. 
t preS«;_-? ^^^tTaJ^"^^ Meeting of the Inte^mational ReadllTAsso- 

^h.. .oie "fj^f ^la^u reading specialist is here defined on the basis of 
i^.S^l 'nSl^^Ons f '""^^r '^if ^^^"^f to reading specialists 
i-v, \doro^^ Tr-^ colleges and to deans of predominantly black 

^?jSte P'^^"?. ?igh '^^^ °f ^^-^ reading specLli^t in- 

'^iTT.t all J ''^su^ the typical reading specialist, the black reading 

!!liS*= ;r.''V! iioWit^g additional major responsibilities: (1) 
^^'^ ^ng ""^oif"; !!! activities and functions of the major 

*^.°?ig '"^^ of ^^'^C (2) ^°^tributing to research efforts toTiscover 
^^Ji^f^^^'/b/^^ciwg di^f ^^ntaged children to read, (3) recruiting 
^M trai^^'Ips a^^ piJenti^l reading specialists. (4) working with com- 
^uS.ty S'^^^fld iS^ 4enci^^' . (5) serving as consultants to local school 

IctS ^lot ^tiJ UoiiS of higher learning. The black reading specialist 
^h^^d ^""ro Work ^1*'^^\?'^^'^^''^ organizations (reading, college, 
^o^mity^ ^uD^'^^^n^^Ln the black role in these organizations. Special 

ilTTeSt co^.^iJhif^'^^^"""'""^ '''''' '"^^ International Reading 

V^^^, is suggested, help pool resources of black reading 
^pr^ali^^'^'go coll^^^ students, particularly ^i^^, should be en- 

CoJ^^ged ^ ^^to the f^^^ °^ reading. References are included. 
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Hansen, Halvor P. Language Training for Teachers of D eprived Children, 
Stockton, Calif.: University of the Pacific, 1969, 21p. [ED 040 744] 



This paper suggests that the main reason for the failure of many children 
to learn to read may be that reading programs often require the child to 
begin reading before he has developed oral language skills. By three years 
of age, the child has acquired almost all the linguistic rules needed to 
produce basic, or kernel, sentences, which consist of subject, auxiliary, 
and predicate. Language programs for young children should work with the 
two major aspects of linguistic activity: competence (internalized know- 
ledge, or rules of grammar), and performance (the use the child makes of 
that knowledge when speaking). Transformational grammar may be used as a 
tool to expand the child's language; this is discussed in terms of Jacobs' 
(1968) writing on deep structure and surface structure. A first principle 
of language teachers is to listen to and respect the language the deprived 
child brings with him to the classroom, then extend his ability to communi- 
cate by addition of a new social dialect. Teachers must know how to assess 
the child's linguistic skills, identifying areas of competence and per- 
formance, so that individualized instruction may be planned. Classes should 
stress student involvement and utilization of the child's own sentence 
patterns as a means for the teacher to direct the child's own discovery 
of transformations of more complex speech patterns. 

1560. Herber, Harold L. Centers to Train Secondary School Reading C onsultants in 
Programs for Teaching Reading in Subject Areas. Final Report . Syracuse, 
N.Y.: Syracuse University, Reading and Language Arts Center, 1971, 18p. 
[ED 058 007] 

A three-year project focused on problems related to teaching reading in 
content areas in secondary schools. The project was sponsored by the Uni-^ 
ted States Office of Education and supported ten doctoral students in their 
doctoral studies, eight interns, a graduate assistant, and a research 
student. Six interrelated doctoral dissertations were completed, focusing 
on two broad areas: (1) how to prepare students for the reading of specific 
subject matter materials and (2) how to guide students' reading and reason- 
ing so they are learning process as well as content. Their main concerns 
were prereading activities, development and testing of cognitive organizers, 
guided reading and development of guide materials, intraclass grouping, 
vocabulary development, a comprehension model, and a research model. A 
monograph. Research in Reading in the Content Areas: First Year Report, 
was also developed. The author reports here the background, the method 
used, and significant findings of the project. He also reports on the 
means used to disseminate the findings and makes recommendations for 
future efforts. References are included. 

1561. Indrisano, Roselmina. The Consultant: "Andr agcgue & Pedagogue"; Effective 
Utilization of Reading Consultants . Paper presented at the Annual Meeting 
of the International Reading Association, Detroit, May 10-13, 1972, Bp. 
[ED 063 587] 

The conclusion shared by many studies of instruction—that the teacher is 
the most significant variable in the child's learning process— suggests 
that the major focus of the efforts of the reading consultant will dis- 
cover these assumptions about adult learning provide a viable structure: 
(1) the adult views himself and must be viewed by others as capable of 
self-destruction, (2) the adult's experience constitutes an integral part 
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of his self and is a valuable learning resource, (3) the adult *s "now" 
time perspective requires that learning ends in iimnediate application, 
and (4) the adult orientation to learning is problem--'-not subject 
matter-centered. Using a team approach to solve problems encountered in 
reading instruction, the consultant can lead teachers, other professionals, 
aides, and parents (as appropriate to the situation) to a consideration 
and application of the multitude of resources, methods, and programs 
already in existence. 

1562. McNeil, Shirley. The Role of the Reading Coordinator . Excerpt from Manual 
for Reading Coordinators in the Detroit Cities Project, 1965, 6p. [ED 
001 005] 

An important part of the reading coordinator's task is concerned with 
corrective work in the language arts. Coordinators serve as consultants 
to teachers. In addition, they may be expected to work with small groups 
of undei>achievers to motivate and stimulate them to meet school require- 
ments with some degree of success. Work may involve guidance and counsel- 
ing, therapeutic instruction, planning and evaluating of progress and 
achievement, and developing new materials as needed. Through conferences, 
demonstration lessons, inservice meetings, and discussions, the coordinator 
will assist classroom teachers with methods and materials requested. Work 
should be uith the entire faculty. From student records, the coordinator 
will get a "picture" of the child and will help administer tests to de- 
termine deficiencies. A program of instruction should be provided to meet 
the needs of culturally different youth, to help each child attain some 
measure of success to instill confidence in pupils, and to help teachers 
enrich their experimental backgrounds. Related duties include maintaining 
liaison with speech teachers and informing parents of the special help 
given to the children. The program should be housed in a permanent room 
where all books, magazines, and other necessary teaching aids and pro- 
fessional literature will be available. 

1563. Maxwell, Martha J. Training College Reading Specialists . Newark, Del.: 
International Reading Association, 1966, [ED 013 721. Not available from 
EDRS. Available from Journal of Reading 10 (1966)] 

The University of Maryland, aiming to develop a pool of trained reading 
personnel to carry out the program offered in the Reading and Study Skills 
Center, introduced a special graduate reading course, "Internship in 
College Reading and Educational Skills." The practicum meets two hours 
weekly, carries three hours credit, and is open to doctoral students who 
are majoring in college student personnel, or planning to work in develop- 
mental reading. Supervised experience in working with college students who 
have educational skills problems is provided. One session per week is a 
lecture on the theory of different aspects on college reading, and the 
second is a demonstration and discussion of techniques, materials, and 
equipment. Extensive readings are assigned weekly, and trainees are re- 
quired to participate in the following activities: testing and diagnosis 
of learning difficulties, familiarization with materials and equipment 
used in educational skills improvement supervising students working in 
the laboratory, evaluating student progress, preparing and discussing case 
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studies, conducting and evaluating research in college reading, conduct- 
ing followup interviews, developing new materials, and student evaluation. 
The sixteen lecture topics, the required outside readings, the rating 
scale for student evaluation, and references are given. 

1564. Maxwell, Martha J. What the College Reading Teacher Needs to Know about 
Reading . Paper presented at the Western College Reading Association Meet- 
ing, March 28, 1969, 9p. 046 646] 

Weaknesses in the reading course background and the high turnover rate 
of many college reading specialists along with an increased demand for 
these people to help disadvantaged college youth, led the autr»;r to 
develop a course and practicum for graduate students who wished to enter 
this field. The course included these topics: (1) philosophy and ob- 
jectives of college reading programs, (2) diagnostic and screening pro- 
cedures and instruments, (3) instructional methods and techniques, (4) 
evaluation of materials and equipment, (5) techniques for teaching 
specific reading skills, (6) problems that affect individual improve- 
ment, (7) establishing and administering a college reading program, 
and (8) assessing individual improvement and evaluating the reading 
program. The practicum contained in testing and diagnosis, setting up 
individualized improvement progracis, using materials and equipment, 
evaluating student progress. Preparing case Studies, conducting re- 
search, conducting followup interviews, and developing new materials. 
References are given. 

1565. Morrill, Katherine A. A Comparison of Two Methods of Reading Supervision . 
The Reading Teacher (19), 1966, 7p. [ed OlO 974] 

The roles of a reading consultant in two situtations — as a :^t.alyst in 
a group and as a "helpful friend" in a one-to-one situation — were com- 
pared in a 1964 study. Thirty-five first-grade classrooms and 35 teach- 
ers in ten schools in Wallington, Connecticut, were divided into two 
groups. In the five control schools (method 1), consultant help was 
giV7en at che request of the teacher or principal on a one-to-one basis. 
Teacher^s in the experimental group (method 2) were released from class 
one-half day twice a month for a series of group meetings with the read- 
ing consultant to discuss problems and exchange ideas. A pupil-service 
inventory was completed by each participating teacher eight times during 
the 140-day study. Student growth was tested by a battery of tests in- 
cluding the Gates Primary Reading Test. A.Vthough no sig/^lficant differen- 
ces were found between experimental and eontrol group t<?3C: scores, method 
2 was favored by teachers involved in the study. Teacher comments about 
method 2 and consultant recommendations are given. Wliile the statistical 
results did not favor method 2, the value of the study was apparent in 
improved teacher attitude. 

1566. Otto, Wayne. The Principal ^and the RenHinp Resource Teacher Program, 
Paper presented at the International Reading Association Conference, 
Anaheim, Calif.: May 6-9, 1970, 7p. [ED 041 713] 
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The school principal's leadership role in the operation of the Reading 
Resource Teacher Program is discussed in terms of (1) his conception of 
the total school reading program, (2) his perception of and relationship 
to the reading resource teacher, (3) his efforts to secure faculty sup- 
port for both the overall reading program and the Reading Resource Teacher 
Program, and (A) his a-^ministrative responsibilities in support of the 
program. The school principal has the critical role in the planning, im- 
plementation, and operation of the Reading Resource Teacher Program at 
the building level. He is the link between the teachers and the adminis- 
trators of the school system, so he must understand, direct, and support 
any program that is to succeed in his building. Some of his administrative 
responsibilities that are directly related to the Reading Resource Teacher 
Program include budgetary, staff, and liaison considerations. References 
are included. 

1567. Server, Blanche L. Education and Careers of Remedial Reading Specialists 
in New York City . Paper presented at the Tenth Annual Congress of the 
Inter-American" Society of Psychology, Lima, Peru, April 2-6, 1966, lip. 
[ED 019 196] 

Practices related to li.e education, training, and careers of reading 
remediation specialists in New York City are reviewed. New York City 
was studied because its program of remediation is expanding to meet the 
needs of large numbers of disadvantaged children, many of who are severely 
retarded in reading. The study indicated that New York City requires no 
advanced education degrees in this field and does not offer additional 
salary for advanced preparation. Special positions such as corrective 
reading teachers, reading improvement teachers, district consultants, 
and reading counselors are filled with classroom teachers who are un- 
trained as specialists. Local universities offer higher degrees for 
reading specialists, but, because of salary differentials offered else- 
where, trained personnel seek employment elsewhere. Tables and references 
are included. 

1568. Smith, Carl B.; and others. The Specialist's Role. Treating Reading 
Disabilities. Prep-5 . Wash., D.C.: Office of Education (DHEW) , Bureau 
of Research; Office of Education (DHEW), Washington, D.C. Division of 
Information, Technology, and Dissemination, 1969, 78p. [ED 03A 081] 

This fourth monograph in the PREP Reading Series concerns the role of the 
reading specialist vho gives specific and concentrated treatment to in- 
dividuals and groups of children. He works closely with the classroom 
teacher, either in one school or in several. Related documents in this 
kit are: (5-B) "References"; (5-C) "Diagnostic and Correctional Pro- 
cedures for Specific Reading Skills"; (5-D) "individualizing Reading 
Instruction"; and (5-E) "ERIC Keeps the Specialist Informed." For re- 
lated documents in this i;eries, see ED 034 078, ED 03A 079, and ED 
03A 080. 

1569^ Smith, Carl B. ; and others. Treating Reading Disabilities: The Specialist's 
Role. Bloomington: Indiana University, 1969, 81p. [ED 032 698] 
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One of four books directed to reading specialists, the text provides 
information on methods for identifying problems that can be efficiently 
treated in a remedial reading group and on methods for handling these 
problems. Consideration is given to the scope of the problem and to 
tbree categories of disabilities. Levels of diagnosis, types of tests, 
environmental factors, and the use of tests are discussed. Also dis- 
cussed are the following: selection of children, remedial classes, 
special equiP^ient, and guidelines for effective programs; the role of 
the readinS coordinator, tutoring, small group instruction, reteaching 
reading, a saturation program, junior high classes. Working with parents, 
and full use of equipment; and the establishment of a remedial program, 
the extent of need, the establishment of objectives, personnel needs, 
the creation of facilities, purchase of material, schedules of treatment, 
regular evaluation, reports of results, and inservice programs. Appendixes 
include diagnostic and correctional procedures for specific reading skills 
^nd methods for individualizing instruction. 

2^570. Smith, Carl B. ; and others. Treating Reading Disabilities — The Specialist '_g. 
j£ Le* Final Report, Interpretive Manuscript No. 3 . Bloomington: Indiana 
University, School of Education, 1969, 120p. [ED 024 850. HC not avail- 
able from EDRS. Available from International Reading Association] 

The 

role of the reading specialist as a remedial reading teacher or as 
a reading consultant helping to overcome reading problems in a single 
school is presented. Various levels of diagnosing the extent of reading 
problems within the school are discussed, including the use of tests, 
informal inventories, and environmental factor assessment. Reading dis- 
ability treatment is discussed in terms of demonstrating the need for 
the program, selecting the children, organizing remedial cl-isses, and 
^sing special equipment and materials. Model programs operating in 
elf^ven school districts throughout the United States are described. 
^^ey include programed tutoring, use of the coordinator as a teacher 
consultant, small group remedial work. Use of student tutors, use of 
physical education to develop reading skills, teacher-parent interaction, 
^^e of speci^il equipment and materials, a compensatory program for the 
^i?'advantag<^^> ^ junior high special class, and preventive programs. 
Nine steps for remedial reading program organization are listed, and 
common pitfalls are noted. Sample exercises for diagnostic and correc-- 
tional procedures are given for perception, word identification, corn- 
Prehension, reading rate, and oral reading skills. Various procedures 
for individualizing classroom instruction are recommended. A bibliography 
is included. 

.571. Smith, Richard J. The Role of the Reading Resource TeacW ^. Paper presented 
at the International Reading Association Conference, Anaheim, Calif., May 
6-9, 1970, lOp. [ED 0^*2 578] 

'^he Reading Resource Teacher Program established in the Madison, Wisconsin 
Public Schools is described. Volunteer classroom teachers were given twenty 
^^^^^urs of special training in reading and one-half day a week released time 
to assist their principals in reading curriculum development. Such con- 
sideration as cost, teacher'-ability differences, staff acceptance, and 
additional training programs are discussed. Because each principal utili- 
zes the services of the reading resource teacher according to the reading 
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schooJ^K needs f^, roU^^ool. the roles differ among the participating 
with vafi"^ coni^ descfited include acting as a liaison person 

:idin^-ntjf, o£i^'%TZl^^-^ts, establishing tutorial progran.. pro- 
suppQ?/^loSti^Jsroo>. purchasing instructional reading materials, 
serv^^^inj^he '^^'L^ co^^^acher. providing specialized teaching, and 
^ ciitti'^ ^tttees. 
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a572- Sh^^^B.. '^^gead^^; others. A n In-Service Training Ma nuaj^ 
TED~^|:^J^. " l^y. : Morehead State University, 1969. 228p. 

^Tt^^^^X IS <i^'^^%eit^^^ 26 lessons aimed at discussing the functions 
the p^^he^ ^^des. An an'^^lationshiP ^^h the teachers and children, and 
are: ^'^t pl^^nine .^^Ucational system. Some of the topics discussed 

of Puv^e^ci %r ^^,fi Affi.^^cher aides; training for partnership; the role 
ubU^ic.\Sool^j;d^::^an%'ociety; the role of the teacher in the 

good^ =<ols; "^Jle Placing; child behavior; characteristics of a 
ing; r3CK°° coU'^^.che^'^inE- subject analysis; teaching methods; test- 
^eco^^'-hll'^ responsibilities of teachers; 

traiSj^'^ :5ucat:i°; atio'^l and home relations; group and individual 
of home ^^'iniqu°^^ heading and arithmetic instruction; ^stering 

icarn^^c^??ng ^6^1^^^^^^ ^nd machines; personality characteristics; slow 

care.^^'^g cJil'^'^^Vtion ^Personal relations; working in the library; 
ties f^^e. and oP^ides audiovisual equipment; and career opportuni- 

teacher 

1573- S^.^^tn V. Wijfg|r%tion^UH2^^ 

^TtK^-^a^.^a PfQ%^r-^^^^^r-rrf^ ^onals and Reading . Paper presented 

S72?^^l|fgfe°fJ 10-13. 
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Sarap^^J^^ble roles to enact in the effective reading 
I. Tu^l k ,rpr» ^^^^o4 ^pIs in the classroom are justified only 

a ssf-'^ benefit accrues to the children In 

th^l°4S'.. ff^y be'!"ns :;=t devise strategies thereby the resources 
slonai ^l^stoo" "?esslo>t effectively utilized and whereby the profes- 
5lonaI/<>4 LraP'°Land°^l my function as an educational tea„. Profes- 
tleh '«>»st not ff„ ^' o„ nonproductive tasks the potential source of 

*a^''':^^':r^^'=^- ^""rtus r^irroir:^^!r:;e 

S^^f^^^J^nri one; but this relatlon^bl^ should 

th.^\5HfoPP0^ ^dre:\^e ^c^ to »a.e a pos tlve educational impact 
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1574. Goldzer, Beatrice F. Primer for Perception: A Manual Designed to Help 
Professionals, Para-Prof esslonals and Volunteers Help Children "Learn 
to Learn ." Pittsburgh: Action-Housing, Inc., 1970, 131p. [ED 063 612. 
Not available from EDRS. Available from Materials for Volunteer Tutors, 
5808 Ferree Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15217 ($7.50^^ 

This manual for use by professionals, paraprofesslonal3, and tuj.ors 
provides ten multi-level, multi-purpose units for teaching cliilf' ren with 
reading, writing, or speech problems. The units were de;.-igned for use 
with preschool through sixth-grade students and consist of gc^rnes, exer- 
cises, drills, evaluation, and suggestions for activities. The manual is 
suggested for use with one-to-one student-teacher situations but can be 
adapted for use with two or three students. Each unit has a subject, 
such as "Going Fishing," "Comic Books," or "Favorite Television Shows," 
and the unit activities center around these subjects. Other unit sub- 
jects are "After School," "Amusement Parks," "Sports," "Cars, Bikes, 
Wagons," "Newspaper Boys," "Space," and "Animals." The exercises are 
designed to develop learning skills, remory, word recognition, study 
skills, listening skills, vocabulary, perception skills, and writing 
skills by relating these skills to environments and situations familiar 
to the students. 

1575. Helm, Phoebe. A Program to Train Paraprof essionals in Reading Instruction . 
Paper presented at the National Reading Conference, Tampa, Fla., December, 
1971, 13p. [ED 059 855. HC not available from EDRS. Available from National 
Reading Conference] 

As a community service, Jackson State Community College has developed 
programs for training paraprof essionals in the field of reading and com- 
munication skills to become proficient enough in the instruction of 
reading skills to assist disabled readers. The suggested sources of 
paraprof essional trainees are college students, mothers, company wives, 
elderly people, and groups of concerned citizens. The training program 
is broken into three distinct phases: theory, practicum, and supervised 
employment. In the theory phase, the trainees are tested for knowledge 
of reading skills and provided with instruction in the methodology of 
teaching reading skills and the preparation and use of materials. In 
the practicum phase, the trainees are involved in preparation of mater- 
ials and consultation with the reading specialist, tutoring of students, 
and in self-evaluation. The supervised employment phase involves periodic 
visits by the reading specialist to provide on-the-job assistance to the 
paraprofessionals and a weekly seminar. A pilot project has been conducted, 
and application is being made for funds to conduct a comprehensive program. 
A flow chart for the training process, a list of materials to be used, and 
references are included. 

1576. Laffey, James, Perkins, Phyllis. Teacher Orientation Handbook . Washington, 
D.C. : National Reading Center Foundation, ^2p. [ED 068 460] 

This handbook presents an orientation program for volunteer reading teach- 
ers. Four units covered include an overview of the volunteer tutoring 
program, the classroom teacher* s public relations role in the program, 
implementation of the tutoring program, and the classroom teacher^s ad- 
ministrative or managerial role in the volunteer tutoring program. Each 
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unit is divided into sections covering different aspects of the unit and 
a final review section^ (Related document is ED 068 459.) 



1577. Littky, Dennis; Bosley, Lenora. A Contingency Management Program in Urban 

School Classrooms . Paper presented at the Eastern Psychological Association 
Convention, April 3, 1970, 30p. [ED 041 966] 

The project described in this study was implemented in the Ocean Hill-Browns 
ville Demonstration School District, Brooklyn, to train teachers and para- 
professionals (parents from the community) to work within their present 
structures, using the principles of behavior analysis as a means for teachin 
children to read, for controlling behavior problems, and for conducting 
more efficient classrooms. The project was conducted in an inner city 
elementary school whose population was 85 percent black, 10 percent Puerto 
Rican, and 5 percent white. The subjects were from five second-grade classes 
In experimental and control classes, data were collected by observation 
of the children for twenty minutes per day, five days per week. Five 
one-hour workshops were conducted for the teachers and paraprof essionals 
to introduce a motivational and behavioral management program and to teach 
a contingency management system. Further training was provided by bi-weekly 
meetings to discuss programs and problems. Results showed an increase in 
the experimental classrooms of the average percentage of children working 
on their programed reading books, compared to no increases in the control 
classroom. Test formats and results, charts, and a bibliography are ap- 
pended. 

1578. Lundblad, Helen; Smith, Carl B. Tutors Trainers Handbook . Washington, D.C.: 
National Reading Center Foundation, 64p. [ED 068 459] 

This guide is an aid to trainers of tutors who will work with primary grade 
children in reading tasks. There are twelve units contained in this program: 
the tutor^s role, human relations, giving an interest inventory, setting 
instructional objectives, assessing reading difficulty, the lesson plan, 
evaluation of student success, reading instruction practice, prereading 
and language experience activities, and questioning in the content areas. 
Each unit contains an introduction, statement of objectives, outline and 
summary of topics, discussion questions, and evaluation instruments. Pro- 
vision is made for tutor self-evaluation. (Related document is ED 068 460). 

1579. Mauser, August J. Why Paraprof essionals in Reading ? Paper presented at the 
International Reading Association Convention, Detroit, May 10-13, 1972, 
lOp. [ED 063 086] 

Although reading paraprofessionals are not to be considered as teacher sub- 
stitutes (they are frequently used in routine and mechanical matters, free- 
ing the regular teacher for more individualized instruction and lesson 
planning), they can make significant contributions in classroom instruction, 
student motivation, and public relations. Research has shown that by giving 
proper training to paraprofessionals (e.g., use of the Peabody Language 
Development Kit), more positive results in students* reading progress — in- 
creased attention span, gains in readiness, and increased word recognition — £ 
achieved. Proper training also makes possible the use of educable mentally 
retarded adolescents, juvenile delinquents, senior citizens, and Viet Nam 
veterans as paraprofessionals. Studies further show that when their be- 
havior is programmed, paraprofessionals are successful not only in 
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developmental reading programs, but also as remedial reading assistants. 
Furthermore, use of paraprof essionals fosters positive community attitudes 
and increased community involvement. (Appended are references and a sample 
of reading students* attitudes toward paraprof essionals. ) 

1580. Miller, James Lee. A Comparison of How First Grade Classroom Teachers With 
and Without Full Time Teacher Aides Utilize Instructional Time and the 
Effect of Aide Utilization upon Academic Performance of Children . 1970, 
194p. [ED 043 595] 

This study was designed to compare the utilization of instructional time 
of first-grade classroom teachers with and without full-time teacher 
aides, to compare the academic performance of children in these two groups, 
and to examine the relationship between teacher and aid activity. A sub- 
purpose was the development of an observation instrument to provide a 
timed record of teacher behavior, and this was found to be valid and re- 
liable. Five research questions were formulated and statistical hypot/,e.s 
were established to answer them. Ten teachers with aides and ten without 
were studied by trained observers for four 10-minute periods. Pupil 
achievement Was measured by the Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test at the 
end. No significant difference was found between the twc groups of teach- 
ers in clerical activities, routine activities, total group instruction, 
or differentiated instruction. The teachers with aides spent more time in 
clerical activities and total group instruction. There was no common 
pattern of aide activity and teacher activity. There was no evidence that 
the aides provided more instructional time leading to improved pupil per- 
formance, although it seemed that teachers with aides were somewhat more 
successful in improving the achievement of lower level pupils. 

1581. Procee dings of the Right to Read: The Role of the Volunteer . Proceedings 
of a Workshop at the Washington Technical Institute, Washington, D.C., 
March 30-31, 1970, 80p. [ED 045 317] 

The workshop, stressed the need i^'^ and the role of volunteers in the "Right- 
to-Read*' Program. Topics for major addresses included the role of the volun- 
teer, training of volunteers and the responsibility for such training, and 
a report on Sesame Street. Training demonstrations were given on the role 
of the volunteer in child development and in utilizing methods and materials. 
Panel discussions were held on a number of topics related to volunteers, in- 
cluding methods and skills, materials, training, recruitment, and funding. 
Complete texts of the major addresses are supplemented by summaries of the 
discussions. A directory of publishers is also included. 

1582. Rauch, Sidney J. Using Paraprof essionals as Reading Aides . Paper presented 
at the International Reading Association Conference, Anaheim, Calif. : May 
6-9, 1970, 14p. [ED 040 030] 

The use of paraprof essionals in the schools has been accepted on a nation- 
wide scale. It is no longer a question of whether they should be used in 
the classroom, but how best to prepare them and to use their talents and 
potential. The author offers suggestions and guidelines for accomplishing 
these goals. Topics covered were (1) selection, including such precautions 
as making sure everyone concerned knows that the classroom teacher is in 
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charge, and correctly teaming classroom teacher and paraprofessicnal; (2) 
preparation of paraprofessionals as reading aides and provision for their 
advancement; (3) the instructional program (preservice and inservice), 
including a suggested listing of basic topics to be covered; (4) reading 
jobs for the paraprofessionals; and (5) teacher evaluation of paraprofes- 
sionals, including a sample evaluation form. A bibliography is included. 

1583. Sleisenger, Lenore. Guidebook for the Volunteer Reading Teacher . New York: 
Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 1965, 51p. [ED 072 415. Not 
available from EDRS. Available from Teachers College Press ($1,50)] 

This booklet is intended for the volunteer reading teacher who may not be 
familiar with methods for teaching reading, the materials available, or 
the unique needs of the disadvantaged child. Chapter 1, "Children, Read- 
ing and You," clarifies the goals of the volunteer and explains some of 
the students* needs. Chapter 2, "The First Meeting," outlines a procedure 
for the volunteer to acquaint himself with the intended student (s). Chapter 
3, "Some Suggested Activities," provides some ideas for activities con- 
nected with reading that will enhance the effectiveness of the reading 
program. Chapter 4, "Methods and Materials," offers information on word 
lists, phonics, and teaching methods for word recognition skills, vocab- 
ulary development, and reading comprehension. Chapter 5, "Helping Children 
to Read with Understanding," offers lists of available games, workbooks, 
and reading materials appropriate for the child. Chapter 6, "Appropriate 
Books for Remedial Teaching," suggests controlled vocabulary series and 
helpful bibliographies. Finally, Chapter 7, "Evaluation and Referral," 
offers guidelines for deciding when to refer children for professional 
help and suggestions for places the volunteer can turn to in his own 
coinnunity. 

1584. Utilization of Paraprof essional Personnel in Intensive Remedia l Reading. 
End of Project Report . Hammond City Schools, Indl, 1970, 104p. [ED 046 643] 



An ESEA/Title III program designed to expand services in remedial readers 
through the use of paraprof essional personnel is described. The greater 
part of the report explains the need for such a program, selection and 
training of paraprofessionals, materials, project implementation, parental 
involvement, and inservice training of the professional staff. In the 
preservice training of 24 paraprofessionals, attention was given to 
psychology in dealing with underachieving adolescents, rapport in profes- 
sional relationships, ethics, audiovisual aids, motivational techniques, 
and practical experience. Certificated teachers made the professional 
decisions of disability diagnosis, material selection, and formulation 
of instructional objectives; paraprofessionals carried out the plans of 
the professionals. The remainder of the report deals with (1) subjective 
program evaluation through the use of questionnaires to program partici- 
pants, principals, content-area teachers, and parents, and (2) objective 
evaluation of 832 pupils in grades 6, 7, and 8, who received remedial 
instruction during the three years of the project, and 197 control pupils. 
The reading growth of children receiving instruction through paraprof essio: 
services led to the conclusion that such a staff can make a significant 
contribution to the remedial instruction of middle-school pupils. Tables 
and appendices are included. 
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Teacher Attitudes 

1585. Johnson, Wendell. Survey of Faculty Attitudes and Practices Pertaining 
tn Student Reading and Writing . Speech given before the faculty of Dia- 
blo Valley College, Concord, California, 1967, 9p. [ED 029 905] 

A brief statement of the purpose for the interviews of 35 faculty members 
outside the English department at Diablo Valley College concerning the 
improvement of student reading and writing skills, is followed by sampling 
of ten questions used in conducting the interviews to discover teacher 
requirements , evaluat ion criteria , problems , involvement , interest , and 
suggestions. After noting general impressions, the paper proceeds to 
outline and discuss at some length the instructors* attitudes and prac- 
tices. Recommendations for implementing the total faculty responsibility 
for language sTcills development conclude the report. 

1586. Miller, Donald M. ; and others. Elementary School Teachers* Viewpoints of 
Classroom Teaching and Learning . Madison: Wisconsin University, Instruc- 
tional Research Laboratory, 1967, 458p. [ED 046 904] 

This report describes nhree years of research on identifying, categorizing, 
and comparing teachers^ ideas about teaching. The study used two different 
groups of 32 Wisconsin elementary school teachers selected according to a 
stratified random sampling procedure. The first group of teachers partici- 
pated in a taped two- hour interview on their ideas about teaching. From 
the interview tapes, "content units" containing specific ideas about teach- 
ing procedures were identified. The second group of teachers were then 
asked to sort the content units into categories according to the similiar- 
ities and dissimilarities which they discriminated among the units and to 
express the substantive meaning which they attached to each category. A 
latent partition model was then used to identify 32 categories perceived 
by the teachers. Several replications of this experiment were made using 
single-word verbs associated with teaching as the content units. This made 
possible faster sorting and computerized analysis of the data. In addition, 
a questionnaire was administered in which teachers evaluated the contribu- 
tion to learning of each of the content units. (The document contains sample 
of all materials used in the project, including a sample sorting kit.) 

1587. Otto, Wayne; Smith, Richard. Junior and Senior High School Teachers^ 
Attitudes toward Teaching Reading in the Content Areas . Paper presented 
at the National Reading Conference meeting, Los Angeles, December 5-7, 
1968, lip. [ED 026 226. Not available from EDRS. Available from the 1968 
Yearbook of the National Reading Conference] 

A fourteen-item inventory was designed to determine the attitudes of second- 
ary teachers toward the teaching of reading by checking their perceptions 
of their personal role in content-area reading instruction, their personal 
preparation and ability to teach reading, the actual task of teaching 
reading skills, and the role of reading specialists at the secondary level. 
Respondents were 87 faculty members from Wisconsin junior and senior high 
schools. An analysis of each item is presented on a five-point scale, 
ranging from strongly agree to strongly disagree. The inventory showed 
that teachers recognized the need for a continuation of reading instruction 
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at the secondary level, that they were willing to accept the responsibility 
for teaching reading in the content areas, and that they felt a need for 
more training to do the job. References are included. 

1588. Sandefur, J. T. ; and others. An Experimental Study of Professional Educa- 
tion for Secondary Teachers^. Final Report . Emporia: Kansas State Teachers 
College, 1967, 150p. [ED 022 724] 

As an outgrowth of concern with whether or not the present content of 
teacher education affects the behavior of teachers in the classroom, a 
study was designed to compare the behavior of 52 secondary education 
students in a conventional program with that of 62 students in an ex- 
perimental program. The experimental program coordinated laboratory 
experiences of observation and participation with selected readings and 
seminars in the foundation areas of psychology, philosophy, sociology, 
and anthropology. Data derived from the classroom observation record, a 
system of interaction analysis, the National Teachers Examination (NTE) , 
and student teaching grades were analyzed using T-test and analysis of 
variance. Results showed significant differences in the teaching be- 
havior of the two groups: The experimental group received more desirable 
behavioral ratings, but the control group made significantly higher scores 
on the professional education section of the NTE. The implications are 
that programs stressing possession of factual information about profes- 
sional content are less likely to produce desirable teacher behavior than 
are those stressing laboratory experiences which are made relevant to 
content and theory. Included are a 15-item bibliography, 34 statistical 
tables, and a 40-page description of the experimental program, most of 
it drawn from the diary of an observer-participant. 

1589. Rutherford, William L. Analyzing Classroom Instruction in Reading . Paper 
presented at the International Reading Association Conference, Anaheim, 
Calif., May 6-9, 1970, 14p. [ED 042 584] 

A method for analyzing instructional techniques employed during reading 
group instruction is reported, and the characteristics of the effective 
reading teacher is discussed. Teaching effectiveness is divided into two 
categories: (1) how the teacher acts and interacts with children on a 
personal level and (2) how the teacher performs his instructional duties. 
Teacher behaviors in the affective and cognitive domains are considered. 
To combat the inefficient and ineffective uses of instructional time, a 
guide for observing reading instruction, designed to be used by two 
observers, was developed. Data are to be collected in the following areas: 
(1) time spent in teacher talk, (2) time spent in student talk, (3) number 
of interchanges between teacher and student, (4) time each student talks 
or reads aloud, (5) types of teaching activities, and (6) approximate 
time spent on each activity. Uses of the guide, notational procedures, and 
examples are presented. References are included. 

1590. Winkeljohann, Sr. Rosemary, ed. The Politics of Readinf>: Point-C ounterpoint . 
Urbana, 111.: ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills; 
Newark, Del.: International Reading Association, 1973, 78p. [ED 073 447. 
Also available from International Reading Association (Order No. 853, 

$2.00 non-member, $1.50 member); National Council of Teachers of English 
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(Stock No. 04131, $2.00 non-member, $1.80 member)] 



Neil Postman's article, "The Politics of Reading," T^^prlnl^^^^^^ ^ (^^^ 
May 1970, Harvard Educational Review, is the core of t^^^g vet^^' 
sons involved in various ways in the communications field Af y\^^ ^^mitb^ 
Ralph Staiger, William Jenkins, Robert E, Beck, John bono^^^ V^^^ ^ t 
Lee Deighton, and Robert F, Hogan) reply to Postman's the^^ ^^s^lk^ TA^not 
media is becoming obsolete and reactionary and that, henc^^^^^ V^^t^^ |,g 
be so insistent on teaching everyone to read. In additions :i'^K\^h ^^thiS 
"What is reading good for?" and each respondent addre^geg ^^^^^^ 
question as well. The book ends with a reply by Postm^^^^ ^^^^^k V 
entire reading profession, the book is designed to pr^vok^ v\i'^^£al 
rather than to provide definitive answers to difficulty an^ ^V^^^ 
questions. 



Questioning Techniques 

1591. The Art of Questioning in Reading . Los Angeles City Schoc?^ 
1966, 18p. [ED Oil 827] 

An instructional bulletin for workshop use to assist teacl^^'^'^ q^^^ ^ oi 
thought-provoking questions is presented. Derived fro^^ Blc?^^^ ^ VV^^tioH 
Educational Objectives and Classroom Question — What K^^d, ^ om- 
illustrates the possible use of a taxouoniy of questio^^g ^^K Nx^^^^el 
Four sample lessons illustrate examples of questions oxi tt^^^ ^'^^ 
the primer level, and on the second- and sixth-grade leveJ-^p^ ^^d 
tions may be used during the initial reading of material ^ ^%v^^^^^s in 
rereading, or in the follow-up period. The lessons introdi^^^^ ^^\^'^^en. 
a sequential order of difficulty. Anticipated pupil r^gp^^^ ^ ^^^^ 
References are included. 

1592. Meehan, Sr. Trinita. The Effects of Inst ruction Based ^^nin_gK/Ay^ 
Reading upon the Questioning Patterns of Preservice T^ ^^^ig^ ^^^^^""^^ 
Bloomington: Indiana University, 1970. [ED 045 593] ^ 

This study was designed to show the effects of three instt^yj^^^ ^^on^^ 
gies incorporating the use of the cognitive and affective stru^^^ 
the kinds of questions preservice teachers ask childr^^^ V ^'fj^g 

tion. The strategies, administered to 120 preservice ^lem^^^^^^^\^^^ 
enrolled in language-arts methods classes, involved (l) ^t^^^f ^V^)' use 
proaches without any emphasis on the kind of question^ asl^^^ ^^^^ ^K.loo^^^ 
of Krathwohl^s taxonomy of the affective domain, and (3) 1^^^^^% \rom 
taxonomy of the cognitive domain. A post-test require^ ^ t>y 

each group to teach a vi " ' — • j ♦•t-- n 

them were classified in 




divergent, and evaluative. Analysis of variance, i-te^|.s^ ir^ ^'^^^^ned: 
procedures were applied to the data, and the following g^oW 
(1) as a result of analysis of variance, the three sti^ateg^j,<^;^\3 ^^^naiy^^^ 
any significant differential effects; (2) as a result t^^^i^^H^ i 
the cognitive group showed a significantly larger use ^ VKt^/^^ed 

questions than the traditional group; and (3) the aff^^^iV^ ^ 
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^ ^^^r.iii'' n^\h^&^r use of critical-type questions than the traditional 
Sto, ^ and afLcCi^^ group showed a favorable tendency toward the 

Vj^ased ^V^luaCi^'^'^'^P^ questions compared with the traditional 



^l^c ,^ ^ t^.,.i,f^'g^-^^-"^ ^" Teachers' Que stioning Behavio r In the 

^zZ ^ Series^ nf^^^pprJn^^^ 

^^^Sfe^^cia-. '^^^^SfeT^^^hTAnnual Meeting of the interna-EfclT 
?^lg^^f.r K AtV^''^ City. N.J.. April 19>23. 1971. 2lp. 

^h,^ ifti^^^S ^et^ «n teacher questions and a series of sywv'..-li?vry 
^^.'^.-a'^'^^^hS^^^^'to '"^''^^^'^ questions from recall r;co8- 

i^it • 'CO ^,rdZ X^lJl o£ '^o^rehension was investigated. Five Toronto, 
^^tario, ^ and tea'^^^" ''^^ randomly selected to participate in 

%:udy' fi^^^it r,toS^^^^ "^^^ recorded through individual case-study 
^4 .3- ^^^.ei^'^ Lrcotif^^f""^ were intended to make teachers aware 
Of p of ^'-Oni od levels of comprehension, and the final conference 
^^vl^le^^'^^Ts o? ^PBortuni«=y for self-analysis of changes in their be- 
h^^? I T^Pfor ^lac^rooin ^e^'^ing lessons were made previous to each 
^Ohi Ince ^° ^ "^he conference. As a result of the conferences, 

^^11 n£ tl^^ Tr^'^^ts Jde tnodifications of their behavior, decreasing 
^he ^^gJiS^ti questions. Two teachers made the changes at 
< ""^ oi '^ch^^^ Jjnfe^^"'^^. the others by the end of the second. 

flftl^ f how > Who did not actually make changes, indicated an under- 
J^ng cZ d .0 ^f"^ self-analysis conference. It is sug- 
f tha«= u^r^^is w conferences such as those used in this study 
'^Sr ^^''^fit i inservice programs. References and tables are 



^^irw^v il» \\^'. ^ fgward Perfection in Learn ing: Case HiR ^^ries 
- !fliun^^^1^^^^1s ^^^^ Lansing: Michigan state V^d^iJ^ty., 

028 120. Not availab] 

Ills- ^^^^^^hxl°'Sor^ Pendell Company. 4212 Concord. Midland. Mich.] 



^!!re ^Ef/^^^f /LriPt^°"s °f program applications in public 
^iS' ^/S'^oit. Michigan. One of the main emphasis of 
th2°° !t I^*^ P^'^e'^ !ogt^'"' develop learning motivation (using en- 
^i^/'nt «=^'nf ^ 4 disadvantaged youth to improve their self-con'ept 
oreve"^ '^^opn tf). discussed with detailed case histories of 
^^4w'^iP^^^!;^r''^^nf ci^'^^^"' ^^"^^ sections deal with home-school- 
^ei ^or^o^'J. C^^^etaL^ti, ^ °ne-year project designed to follow a student 
thi:^ h eiSr.„ ^ts f itoP'^'^^^S language and reading skills through in- 
^i^^^^iized °J a particularized program and curriculum for the 

.tio^ 1l "^^^u .^ school directors, strategies for middle-class 
Scb^^^« ^ tl^^^T'int disadvantaged children, proposals for a program 
to !,irag® ^^^tf In recognize and accept individual differences as a 
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means to self-understanding, evaluations of a summer enrichment program 
for reading instruction, and a summary of project evaluation methods 
devised for the program. 

1595. Clothier, Grant M. ; Hudgins, Bryce B. Unique Challenges of Preparing 
Teachers for Inner-City Schools: Progress and Prospects . Washington, 
D.C.: ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education; Kansas City, Mo.: 
Mid-Continent Regional Educational Lab, Inc., 1971, 26p. [ED 056 971. 
Also available from Mid-Continent Regional Educational Laboratory, 
104 E. Independence Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 64106 ($0.75)] 

During the 1960s, there was growing awareness that without competent 
teachers who understand the problems of ghetto life, further deteriora- 
tion of the educational process was virtually assured. The first half 
of this paper traces the growth of this awareness through the writings 
of leading educators and through an examination of teacher education 
programs which were established to implement their proposals. These 
include Project 120 at Hunter College, the Associated College of the 
Midwest Urban Semester Program, the Inner-City Teacher Education Pro- 
ject, the Inter-Institutional Program Development Project, the Sausalito 
Teacher Education Project (STEP), and the Cooperative Urban Teacher 
Program (CUTE). The second part of the paper deals with future prospects 
for inner-city teacher education and examines the challenges facing the 
teacher, economic factors affecting teacher supply and demand, and the 
desirable characteristics of inner-city teachers. The need for exposure 
to inner-city conditions during training is emphasized, as are the 
problems of language and communication, reading skills, individualized 
instruction, and the increased use of paraprofessional personnel. 

^•596. Levine, Daniel U. ; and others. Report of the Westside Workshop on Teacher 
Training and Curriculum Adaptation in the Inner City; An Institute to 
Help Teachers Develop and Adapt Instructional Materials . . February, 
1966-February , 196 7. Kansas City, Mo.: University of Missouri, School 
of Education, 1967, 205p. [ED 024 734] 

The purposes of this project were (1) to help teachers prepare "consumable" 
instructional materials appropriate for students in a desegrated elementary 
school and a desegregated junior high school in a low-income neighborhood, 
(2) to encourage the teachers to use these materials and duplicating and 
audiovisual equipment placed in their schools, and (3) to offer undergradu- 
ate education majors preservice experience in a disadvantaged school with 
good educational practices. It was found that the project stimulated new 
instructional practices, but did not cause continuing change in the teachers 
classroom techniques. During this period teachers were reluctant to deal with 
the problems of intergroup relations and student self-concept, and the stu- 
dent*s academic performance did not measurably improve as a result of the 
project. Examples of duplicated materials used in classroom lessons are 
included. 

1597. Winsand, Jean E. A Tri-Univer-City Project for Teachers in Inner-City 
Schools . Paper presented at the International Reading Association Con- 
vention, Atlantic City, N.J.: April 20-23, 1971, 9p. [ED 050 217] 
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Recognizing the problems of reading instruction as a major challenge in 
education, Educational Professions Development Act (EPDA) institutes of 
recent years have funded several programs to develop new methods and 
materials for teaching in inner-city schools. The project reported here 
is an EPDA institute for teachers of disadvantaged children in the cities 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Wheeling, West Virginia; and Yoiingstown, Ohio. 
The program emphasized equally the cognitive and affective aspects of 
learning. Two summer workshops and a year of on-site supervision in the 
classroom provided suggestions for developing programs to test in the 
classrooms. During the winter session, the institute staff visited with 
the participants in the classroom, providing an opportunity for staff 
and participants to cooperate in testing and developing reading programs. 
Experiences of a workshop nature were offered the second summer to pro- 
vide participants an opportunity to individualize their program. Work- 
shop experiences included a materials-method area, an interpersonal 
experiences area, a media area which used video-taped equipment as a 
means of examining classroom interactions, and materials and methods 
evaluation. 
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